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REVIEWS 


Appendix to the Narrative of a Second 
Voyage in Search of a North-West Pas- | 
sage, §c. By Sir John Ross, C.B. &c.; 
Including the Reports of Capt. J. C. Ross, 
and the Discovery of the Northern Mag- 
netic Pole. Webster. 

Supplement to Capt. Sir John Ross's Narra- 
tive, §c. By John Braithwaite, Chapman 
& Hall. 

Explanation and Answer to Mr. J. Braith- 
waite’s Supplement, §c. By Sir J. Ross. 
Webster. 

We shall not say one word on the subject of 

the angry controversy between Sir John 





Ross and Messrs. Braithwaite and Ericsson, 
respecting the steam-engine supplied by the 
latter to the Victory. We are not indeed in 
a position to do so satisfactorily, for the 
arties are at issue upon the facts, and we 
Soe no means of testing the accuracy of 
their contradictory statements. We proceed 
therefore at once to the ‘ APPENDIX TO THE 
Narrative,’ which contains a sketch of the 
Boothians, with the portraits and characters 
of such individuals as were best known to 
the voyagers—a' vocabulary of the English, 
Danish, and Esquimaux Language—Reports 
on the Chronometers and other Instruments 
—a new theory of the Aurora Borealis— 
a very full account of the Natural History 
of Boothia, by Capt. Ross—a general Re- 
port of the state of Health of the Crew, 
drawn up by the Surgeon—Meteorological 
Tables— Variations and Dip of the Magnetic 
Needle—a Table of Latitudes and Longi- 
tudes, and a Biographical Sketch of the 
Ship’s Company,—but which does not con- 
tain one word about the “ Discovery of the 
Northern Magnetic Pole,” so conspicuously 
referred to in the title-page, and, as we under- 
stood, distinctly promised in the Narrative ; 
where Commander, now Capt. Ross, observes, 
“the necessary observations were immediately 
commenced, and were continued throughout 
this and the greater part of the following 
day. Of these the details for the purposes of 
science have been since communicated to the 
Royal Society : as a paper containing all that 
philosophers require on the subject, has now 
also been printed in the Transactions, I need 
not therefore repeat them here, even had it 
not been the plan of the whole of this volume 
to refer every scientific matter, which had 
occurred to Capt. Hoss and myself, to a 
separate work, under the name of an Appen- 
diz.” (See Atheneum, p. 347.) ‘The mean- 
ing of this positive silence on the subject, 
after the reference in the Narrative, which 
we have just quoted, and the announcement 
in the title-page of the Appendix now before 
us, we are at a loss to understand. We pro- 
ceed therefore, without further comment, to 
ote such extracts from the work as are most 
ikely to interest the general reader. 
Of the Esquimaux enough in all con- 
science has been written about their good 





humour, their gluttony, and their dirt; nor 





do the inhabitants of Boothia appear to differ 
materially in such matters from the other 
tribes known to us; but Sir John Ross had 
opportunities of observing this people beyond 
their mere manners, and of forming some 
notion of what among civilized nations is 
called their civil and moral polity ; and when 
it is remembered that these Boothians are 
perhaps the most isolated people ever dis- 
covered,—that they had never heard of a 
European, and knew nothing even of the 
other wandering tribes of Esquimaux or of 
the Indians of America, a few particulars 
may not be without interest :— 


“A state of celibacy is unknown: the mere 
supposition of such a condition is treated as a 
chimera, nor did they know how to believe that 
any of us could be without wives. Every woman 
therefore finds a husband, as every man procures 
a wife: but, often, inevitably, under a system of 
polygamy ; since the sexes cannot always be 
equal in numbers. The rule also appears to be, 
if it be not rather a natural arrangement than a 
law, that the most expert hunters obtain the 
superfluous women, as best ableto maintain them ; 
though we did not know of any instance of a 
man possessing more than two wives; of which 
the first, or eldest, is the senior in command and 
respect. In the same way, it is the strongest or 
most useful woman who most readily obtains a 
second husband: while, under either mode of 
this polygamy, or, possibly, only bigamy, the 
most perfect harmony seems always to subsist 
among the parties. * * 

“The forms of matrimony seemed here not 
to differ from what has been observed in other 
tribes of the Esquimaux, excepting that the 
young female must make her choice as soon as 
she is marriageable—but the contract, such as 
it is,is settled between the parents for their chil- 
dren, and often at a very early age: the time of 
marriage seems to be about the age of fifteen ; 
and there is no other form but that of the female 
going to the hut of her destined husband. 

“T believe that the practice of repudiation 
and change, whether of husbands or wives, has 
been found in all the Esquimaux who have come 
under the notice of navigators. Be that as it 
may, it is the custom in this district, though it 
was not easy to trace the extent to which it is 
carried, * * 

“Tf the fondness of the Esquimaux race for 
their children has been noted by those who have 
preceded us in these regions, it is a portion of 
their character which has been amply confirmed 
by our own observations on the present tribe. 
The testimonies of this never failed ; nor could 
they be flattered and gratified more than by the 
attentions and caresses bestowed by us on their 
offspring. It equally confirms prior observations 
to say, that we never saw any chastisement ad- 
ministered, nor ever witnessed even harsh lan- 
guage to them; while, in return, the children 
are affectionate, attached, and obedient. * * 

“Tt could not be conjectured that any one of 
the tribe possessed authority over the rest, that 
there was any one in the nature of a patriarch, 
where there was no chief. If superior age or 
talents commanded any respect, neither of these 
appeared to possess any influence. There seemed 
not the slightest approach, even to that insensi- 
ble government, which, generally, in some man- 
ner, acts so as to unite a tribe in one common 





pursuit, or to combine them in a single society, 
so that the conduct of the whole, in their migra- 
tions and occupations, is similar and simulta- 
neous.” 


We confess that in the reasoning of these 
people on the subject of death as a penalty 
for crime, the simplicity of natural feeling 
seems to approach philosophy :— 

“That they have never known war, itis perhaps 
superfluous to state; but it was interesting to 
discover in what light they considered the crime 
of murder, to which some punishment has been 
assigned by every people, in whatever condition. 
We could only, however, hear of one instance 
on record : where, in a quarrel about the division 
of a reindeer, one of the disputants had stabbed 
the other. What we could understand was, that 
the murderer’s punishment consisted in being 
banished te perpetual solitude, or shunned by 
every individual of the tribe ; insomuch that even 
his sight was avoided by those who might inad- 
vertently meet him. When asked why his life 
was not taken in return, it was replied that this 
would be to make themselves equally bad, that 
the loss of his life would not restore the other; 
and that he who should commit such an act 
would be held equally guilty.” 

Of the generous kindness of which they 
are susceptible, and their sense of gratitude, 
the following may be referred to as proof:— 

“Tt had been settled, early in the spring, that 
Ooblooria and Awack, the son and nephew of 
Ikmallik, should provide themselves with a 
sledge, dogs, and provisions, and accompany 
Commander Ross, who was to furnish his own 
supplies and carriage, and to proceed to Neit- 
chille, about fifty miles off, under their guidance. 
They accordingly came, at the appointed time, 
which was fixed by counting on the fingers, and 
by drawing on the snow the appearance which 
the moon would then present; the stipulated 
quota of provisions being for five days. 

* On arriving, however, they found that four 
families, including some relations, were hutted 
near the ship, and had been unsuccessful in their 
hunting; on which they unpacked their sledges, 
and gave up so much of their stores as only to 
leave themselves enough for two days. This was 
barely sufficient to carry them on to Neitchillee, 
yet not enough to maintain them during their 
return ; but they had expected to find a deposit 
of fish at that place. Unluckily, a storm of snow 
detained the whole party ; and, in the calculated 
time, the provisions of the guides were exhausted. 
The needful supply was therefore given them 
from our own stores, which they promised to re- 
place on their arrival at Neitchillee. 

“* Here, however, when they at length arrived, 
their deposits could not be found, from the mass 
of snow by which they had been overwhelmed ; 
in consequence of which they were again supplied 
with food enough to enable them to return to 
the ship. Here they related all that had been 
done for them, with the strongest expressions of 
gratitude ; adding that their parents would come 
and thank Commander Ross, when he returned, 
for the kindness which he had shown. This was 
done on the next day, by our furnishing the 
means of that journey after we had accommo- 
dated them on board for the night; when the 
father and mother arrived with a present of seal- 
skins of the best quality, and an offer to make 
them up into the water-proof boots for which 
they were intended ; while they seemed exceed- 
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ingly pleased that we accepted them without 
offering any remuneration. Ina few days they 
returned with the manufactured articles ; nor did 
their gratitude end even then, since it was often 
expressed afterwards, and, even at the distance 
of four months, with a promise of a similar pair 
when the ship should arrive at Neitchillee.” 

The snow huts of the Esquimaux have 
been often described ; but the following ac- 
count of their method of procuring the ice 
window, would, we suppose, by our statis- 
ticians, be classed under the head of ‘ Manu- 
factures’ :— 

“For this purpose, a seal-skin is laid on the 
snow, so managed at the edges that it may con- 
tain two inches of water in depth, procured by 
thawing snow before the lamp. This is imme- 
diately frozen into atransparent plate : and such, 
I presume, is esteemed the value of the fuel 
used for this purpose, that the windows are al- 
ways removed and carried with them in their 
migrations.” 


We may too, under the same head, give an 
account of their method of constructing a 
sledge, which is peculiar to the Boothians, 
who have no wood in their country except 
such chance pieces as are thrown by the sea, 
at rare intervals, on their coast :— 

“A number of salmon are packed together 
into a cylinder about seven feet long, and wrap- 
ped up in the skins taken from the canoes, which 
cease to be of use when the frost is arrived. 
Being then well corded with thongs, two of these 
cylinders are pressed into the shape of the run- 
ners, and, having been left to freeze, are secured 
by cross bars made of the legs of the deer or 
musk ox, so as to form the bottom of the sledge. 
This being done, the bottom of the runner is 
covered with a mixture of mossy earth and water, 
which soon freezes, to the depth of two inches ; 
after which comes the final process of plating the 
surface, that it may run smoothly over the snow, 
The operator takes some water in his mouth, 
and, when somewhat mixed with saliva, it is de- 
posited on a bear skin which is then rubbed over 
the runner, as by a brush, gradually, till a coat- 
ing of half an inch thick is produced, when the 
work is finished ; the ice produced in this manner 
having an unusual degree of tenacity, and being 
also more slippery than the ordinary material. 

“These carriages travelled much more lightly 
than our own, which were shod with iron; but 
as they cease to be of use as soon as the ther- 
mometer reaches the freezing point, they are 
taken to pieces; the fish being eaten, and the 
skins converted into bags, while the bones are 
reserved for the dogs.” 

There is nothing worth extracting either 
in the biographical notices of the Esquimaux, 
or of the ship’s company; except perhaps 
John Park’s account of the most remarkable 
event in his life :— 

“ Being asked by me,‘ What was the most 
remarkable event in his life ?? he an» vered, that 
he ‘had shaved the Duke of Devonshire in a 
gale on board the Glasgow.’ I then asked, * Were 
you not on board her at the battle of Navarino ?” 
he replied, * Oh, yes, but that was nothing.’ ” 

Sir John Ross’s new theory of the Aurora 
Borealis was, as mentioned in the Atheneum, 
(see p. 618,) brought forward at the last 
meeting of the British Association. It was 
not generally, we believe, considered satis- 
factory: as however he had undoubtedly 
peculiar advantages for observing this beauti- 
ful phenomenon, we think it well to give an 
outline of it :— 

“As the expedition which I commanded in 
1818 did not winter in the Arctic Regions, my 
observations during that voyage were confined 
to the months of September and October, during 





which time the ships were moving in a southerly 
direction from the latitude of 74° to 58° north, 
when it was observed, that from the latitude of 
74° until 66°, the phenomenon was seen to the 
southward, particularly at midnight ; but when 
the ship had passed to the southward of the 
latitude of 66°, it was seen to the northward. In 
several instances the Aurora was distinctly ob- 
served to be between the two ships, and also 
between the ships and the icebergs; proving 
unquestionably that it could not be at that time 
beyond the atmosphere of the earth. This in- 
deed was the only fact which I completely esta- 
blished during that voyage, but which was a 
conclusion that led me to inquire how its proxi- 
mity to the earth was to be accounted for. Both 
at my observatory in Scotland, and during my 
late and long protracted residence in the Arctic 
regions, my attention has been particularly 
directed to this interesting subject, and my con- 
clusions are, that the splendid phenomenon, called 
the Aurora, is entirely occasioned by the action of 
the sun’s rays upon the vast body of icy and of 
snowy plains and mountains which surround the 
poles. 

“The rays of the sun, in the first instance, are 
reflected, from uneven, plain, or variegated sur- 
faces, of the coloured, icy, or snow-clad sub- 
stances, which are presented to them at the 
point of incidence by the rotation of the earth, 
and passing over the poles reach and illuminate 
clouds which are only rendered visible to us by 
such illumination. These clouds having positive, 
negative, and reflecting qualities, possess the 
power of producing all the surprising effects 
which have been observed by distributing the 
rays they have received; and as they receive 
them, in every direction, and according to the 
state of the atmosphere, give additional variety 
to the original colours as reflected from the point 
of incidence ; and further, if due regard is paid 
to the properties of light, its connexion both 
with magnetism and electricity may be satisfac- 
torily explained.” 

We shall now conclude with Sir John’s 
comment on the results of Capt. Back’s re- 
searches :— 

“The result of this enterprise has proved that 
the line of coast to the southward of the Isthmus 
of Boothia had not been completely examined, 
and that the information received by Commander 
Ross from the Esquimaux, making into a bay 
the land between the isthmus and Matty island, 
was incorrect ; and thus opening a new field for 
conjecture ; but, although it is very probable 
that the land to the westward of that inlet is an 
island, I am not of opinion that the western sea 
joins with Prince Regent’s inlet.” 

Next week we shall string together a few 
extracts from the Natural History. 





3 vols. Saunders 


My Aunt Pontypool. 
& Otley. 


WE prepared ourselves for mirth—for situ- 
ations of ludicrous distress—when we opened 
these volumes, for the name intimates hu- 
mour rather than seriousness; but ‘My 
Aunt Pontypool’ turned out to be a serions 
narrative, with episodes of true love, adven- 
tures in town and country, controversies in 
the parlour, and battles on the field, with 
much to entertain, and some little to in- 
struct— 
But of merriment, devil a morsel is there. 

Not but that Lady Pontypool is something 
of a ridiculous person—a very sufficient, 
and, now and then, even a_ serviceable 
bore: with a weak head and a strong heart, 
she goes blundering on, right, left, and 
straightforward, alarming villany by the di- 
rect simplicity of her language, and imped- 





ing, nearly to overturning, the chariot of true 
love, carrying double along the smooth rail- 
road of romance. 

The story is not at all complicated: the 
scene is laid partly on the field of Waterloo, 
during the heat and whirlwind of the battle, 
and partly in England, where the perplex- 
ities of affection, and the meshes of the law, 
form difficulties greater than those overcome 
by the hero of that memorable day. It ma 
easily be guessed how a rich heiress and a 
poor and gallant soldier—how a rich and 
noble soldier, and a poor and lovely young 
lady—and a scoundrel attorney and that 
brilliant bore, Aunt Pontypool, contrive to 
pass their time, and perplex both their neigh- 
bours and themselves; but who could guess 
that a clear-headed rustic serjeant, and after- 
wards Adjutant Green, should, by the 
strength of his own understanding and the 
aid of his brother’s pistols, rid the story at 
once of the incumbrance of a disappointed 
lover and a villain lawyer, and enable the 
author, as he commenced with love, to con- 
clude with matrimony? 

Though there are some natural and affect- 
ing true love passages in the work, more par- 
ticularly those between the wounded Major 
Kennedy and Lady Mary Denham, wecannot 
help feeling that the interest of the story 
abides with that very unromantic personage 
Serjeant Green. Here we recognize an al- 
most original portraiture, and much of the 
freshness of real life. As a specimen of the 
work we were at first inclined to give the 
conversation between the straightforward 
serjeant and Lady Pontypool, respecting the 
circumstances of the poor and lovely Helen 
Adair; but we happened, on turning over 
the pages, to alight upon another scene of a 
softer kind :— 

“When they reached the drawing-room the 
conversation again became general, and ap- 
proaching events were canvassed more particu- 
larly; but at length the clock upon the mantel- 
piece pointed to eight, and Kennedy directed 
Lady Mary’s eyes to the hand of the dial. Oh! 
how precious do moments sometimes become! 
Mary Denham rose, and, to the astonishment 
of my Aunt Pontypool, she said, ‘ Major Ken- 
nedy, before you go, I desire five minutes’ 
conversation with you. Will you come with me 
into the next room? See if there be lights 
there.’ 

“There were lights, and Kennedy led her 
into the adjoining salon, closing the door. 
Mary Denham left her hand in his, and, gazing 
anxiously in his face, while her heart sunk at 
the thought that she might never behold those 
features again, she said, ‘Oh! Kennedy, is it 
possible that you are likely to leave me so 
soon? I did not think I should have felt this 
so much!’ 

“« Indeed, dear Mary,’ he replied, ‘ you can- 
not feel it more than I do. I have often gone 
to battle before, and encountered the enemy 
without a thought; but, then, Mary, I could 
but lose life—and now, with life I lose Mary 
Denham. Oh! dear girl, what a change you 
have brought over all my feelings! But I must 
not speak longer on such things, dear Mary, or 
I sha!l grow awoman. The object of my seek- 
ing this interview was neither to pain you, 
Mary, nor to make you at all avow our engage- 
ment farther than you may think necessary. It 
was, dear, excellent girl, to express, perhaps for 
the last time, how deeply, how sincerely, how 
tenderly I love you—to thank you for a prefer- 
ence which I feel to have been unmerited by 
me, and which was contrary to all the ordinary 
maxims of the world—to assure you that this 
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heart, which never can be grateful enough for 
your generous affection, will only cease to beat 
for you when it ceases to beat for ever—and 
to hold you for the first time to this bosom, 
while we mutually pray that it may not be for 
the last!’ 

“¢ As he spoke, he clasped her gently in his 
arms, and pressed one fond kiss upon the lips 
of her he loved. Mary drooped her head, and 
wept; and for some moments neither of them 
spoke, but their hearts were raised in prayer to 
the Lord God ofall things. Atlength, she ex- 
claimed suddenly, ‘The picture, Kennedy !— 
you promised me your picture !’ 

“It is here,’ he replied, producing it. 

** Mary turned to the light, and, wiping the 
tears away that dimmed her eyes, she gazed on 
it for several minutes. ‘Yes, it is like! very 
like!’ she said; ‘I am afraid mine is less so, 
for the man wanted to flatter me—but at all 
events, here it is, Kennedy;’ and opening a 
drawer in a writing-desk, she took out a small 
red case, and from that a picture set in gold. 
‘There, Kennedy,’ she said, ‘ you will not forget 
me. But you are going to battle,’ she added, 
laying her two hands on his, and gazing up into 
his eyes—‘ you are going to battle, and it is but 
fit that I should think of all that may happen. 
I have already thought of it, Kennedy, and it 
may not be disagreeable to you to hear, that if 
you fall I shall look upon myself as your widow. 
It has always been my opinion also that widows 
should never marry again—you understand me! 
Nay, do not shake your head !—You do not yet 
know Mary Denham fully. I promise volun- 
tarily and most solemnly never to give my hand 
to another.—And now, Kennedy,’ she added in 
a firmer tone, ‘now we have looked upon the 
darker side of things, let us turn the page. I 
say to you, Go, my hero—go! conquer! live! 
and come back to claim a hand that will be 
given to you most willingly!’ ” 

One or two of the scenes about the con- 
cealed will, and the attempt at a compulsory 
marriage, are stirring and dramatic; but 
there is too much said, and that not always 
in the best taste, and too little done, fully to 
satisfy lovers of incident and character. 

Some of the author’s sentiments appear 
very questionable : he seems not to be aware 
that God made man in his own image. This 
divinity of likeness he perceives only in those 
high born : for the lower classes of mankind, 
that is, those descended only from Adam and 
Eve, he has a sovereign sort of contempt: 
the plough-iron which they work with has 
entered their souls—they are stamped vulgar 
beyond reclamation. We are not of those 
who believe in this doctrine: we think that 
the original design of Providence still goes 
on—that handsome forms and lovely faces, 
nay, genius of the highest order, and worth 
of the truest kind, are produced by nature’s 
unalterable decree in all ranks and condi- 
tions. Will the author believe us, when we 
assure him, that we have seen noble minds 
as well as noble persons at the plough tail ; 
and will he tell us how many of the names 
which render Britain famous in philosophy, 
and literature, and art, are of his heaven- 
descended class? 


Agnes Serle. By the Author of ‘The Heiress.’ 
3 vols. Bentley. 


We thought well of ‘The Heiress,’ and we 
think well of ‘Agnes Serle.’ The same 
faults, indeed, are met with in both: the 
characters want relief; they are too hard and 
crude, too good or too bad for the wear and 
tear of this work-a-day world, and they are 





not always original; but the story, though 
sometimes tortuous and sometimes needlessly 
delayed, moves on with interest, and this 
is the great merit of a novel with the majo- 
rity of novel readers. We are fortunately 
enabled, by reasonable omissions, to give 
such an extract from the work, as will convey 
to the reader a far better idea than mere 
criticism of the author’s style and power. 

«No, my own Agnes! you never could, you 
never will;’ and his lips pressed her marble 
brow. ‘ But it is of no use talking of these 
things; my foot was in the boat when Hallcot 
placed his hand upon my shoulder.’ 

“ « Hallcot!’ exclaimed Agnes wildly, start- 
ing from his arms, and then again clinging 
round him, as if to shield him. ‘ Oh, I forgot! 
he said you were in his power, but I did not 
credit him; and this illness has strangely 
changed me, or I should not have let you linger 
where he might follow. Fly, Lewis, fly! take 
James’s horse;’ and she urged his departure 
with earnest entreaties. 

“« Hush, hush, dear Agnes!’ he said sooth- 
ingly, again drawing her towards him, alarmed 
at the wildness of her looks. ‘ There can be no 
escape: but there is no cause for terror.’ 

“ * No escape! are you not free, then?’ 

“*Chained by the bondage of a word; my 
honour is passed not to depart.’ 

“ The energy of action was no more; the de- 
solation of despair succeeded ; her eyes closed, 
and her pale cheek again sank on his shoulder. 

“«€ Nay, Agnes, look not thus,’ exclaimed her 
terrified brother; ‘there is no cause for all this 
dread.’ 

“Are you not in his power, then?’ she 
asked, with a faint gleam of hope. 

“Yes; but he is not inclined to make an 
evil use of that power.’ 

“ © Qh, believe him not! he never knew what 
pity was ;’ and he felt her shudder in his arms. 

“© Come! come! my gentle sister; it is not 
in your nature to judge so harshly; we have 
thought worse of him than he deserves. He 
would fain act a friendly part.’ 

“¢ Trust him not! trust him not!—confide in 
all beside—never confide in him!’ 

“ ¢ This is unjust, Agnes; and you are talking 
wildly. What if he would prove his friendship 
by his acts?’ 

*** As how?’ she asked incredulously. * * 

“¢ You are silent, Lewis, and it is better that 
you should be so. Believe him not; look for 
no friendship at his hand; his favours would be 
but snares and evil. If he proffer gold, spurn 
it! If he offer bread, do not taste it! If he 
would guide your steps, tread not the path he 
would point out! There is evil in his counsel! 
there is treachery in his kindness!’ 

‘* Lewis gazed upon her in surprise and awe; 
and after a short silence answered in a sooth- 
ing and deprecating tone, for he felt as if he 
dared not gainsay her warning. ‘ What can I 
do, Agnes? He still holds that fatal paper.’ 

“«« But you are innocent?’ she said, half in 
assertion, half in question. 

“© Yes! yes! in thought, at least. If my 
hand signed the paper, it was when I knew not 
what it did. But what will this serve me? 
What can I do against him?—his threats are 
not to be lightly scorned.’ 

*** Do!’ she repeated, with an elevation of 
look and tone that startled and partly shamed 
him. ‘Scorn him! defy him! cast back his 
threat, and bid him do his worst!’ 

“** And so furnish a fee for the hangman, a 
gaze for the multitude, and a warning for the 
moralist!’ he answered, bitterly. 

«« «Shame on you, Lewis, for the dread! Are 
the arms of the Mighty One shortened that He 
cannot save? Are His hands weakened that 





He cannot pluck even the brand from the burn- 


ing? Hath He not said that the wicked shall 
perish in their own snares ?—the evil-doers be 
confounded ?—the innocent be saved? Hath 
He not promised that none shall harm those 
who put their trust in Him?’ 

* He could not but look on her in admiration, 
for her features were lit up with a glory not of 
earth. But he felt that this mood augured ill 
for his views; and her words brought to him 
neither hope nor trust. His life—his faith— 
had not been such as to procure him an interest 
in those promises. 

“*¢ All this may be, and doubtless is, right 
in some cases, but in mine it would not do. 
Twelve reasonable men would have to decide 
my fate; they would see my hand-writing, or 
something very like it; and they would scarcely 
take my simple word that 1 did not write my 
name, or did it without my knowledge. You 
know nothing of the world, Agnes. The law 
for forgery is clear and sharp; the judges think 
it prudent to make examples at fitting times. 
* * Even now I feel the hangman’s fingers 
paddling with my neck—the rude tightening of 
the cord’—and he turned away with a look of 
horror. 

“ Agnes shuddered, yet her beauty lost not 
its unearthly splendour, nor her voice its sweet 
yet elevated tone; whilst her manner was still 
more impressive. 

*«« If man will trust to an arm of flesh, and 
bend no knee in prayer, and seek no aid but 
man’s, he must abide his fate. But if man do 
what man can do, and if his knee be bent, and 
his proud spirit bowed, and his trust be rightly 
placed, the wicked doer shall be bound in his 
own net, and the innocent be free. Cannot he 
who stayed the sun and parted the waves guide 
the judgment of men to wisdom? Blush for 
the doubt! Break the bonds that he would 
twine around you, and defy him in your inno- 
cence! Do this, and he shall not harm !—stoop 
to him, and many shall mourn!’ 

“Ts the girl mad? She was never thus 
before,’ thought Lewis, striving to shake off the 
feeling of awe with which she had inspired him. 
‘There is no knowing how to manage her in 
such a mood as this; and yet something must 
be done. Does the simpleton think all as inno- 
cent as herself, I wonder ?’ 

“*This might do, Agnes, were you the person 
accused, for no twelve men in Christendom 
would believe the forgery, though they saw you 
commit it; but it is not so with me: and, being 
deficient in the trust of which you speak, I could 
scarcely hope to avoid a shameful death. * * 

“ Agnes sighed deeply, and when she spoke 
again it was in a less elevated tone. ‘Then 
what will you do?’ 

“* Accept Hallcot’s offer, and get back the 
paper,’ he replied, through his closed teeth, 
whilst his cheek flushed higher still. 

“* And you will trust to the deceiver, and be 
deceived!’ 

“ «It may be so; but I have no alternative. 
He has offered to resign the paper on certain 
conditions.’ 

“ There was another silence, and the look of 
Agnes was troubled; yet some power beyond 
control seemed to urge her to question further. 

‘*« On what conditions will he give up the 
paper?’ 

“ Lewis turned away and did not speak. Her 
look became more troubled: she trembled in 
every limb; and yet she spoke again, as one 
who 

Asks what it is death to hear. 

“ «Speak, Lewis, if the terms are fitting a 
sister’s ear.’ 

“«* Well, Agnes, since you will hear the 
terms, it is no fault of mine,’ he replied, hur- 
riedly and hoarsely, with a still averted head, 
glad to make her appear the pronouncer of her 
own fate, though to urge her to that fate was 
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the sole purpose of this interview. ‘Since you 
will know all, Hallcot will show neither kind- 
ness nor favour but to the brother of his wife.’ 

* ¢T knew it! I knew it!’ shecried, throwing 
up her arms wildly above her head. ‘I may 
struggle, but my doom is fixed! I may plead, 
but my fate is sealed!’ 

“ Lewis sprang hastily forward, but was only 
just in time to receive her in his arms. He 
bore her to the sofa, and shuddered as he gazed 
upon her, looking like some shrowded form, 
from which life had passed away in sudden 
terror. The livid lip did not quiver; the eye 
did not unclose; the bosom did not heave. His 
alarm increased, and he was on the point of 
calling for assistance, when a murmured ‘ No! 
no!’ stopped him, and restored him to sufficient 
calmness to employ means for her recovery. * * 

“It is possible that the interview might 
have ended without any definite result, had not 
Hallcot, fearing such an occurrence, entered 
the room at the moment. Brother and sister 
turned round at his entrance; the former felt 
relieved by his presence, but the latter looked 
upon him with a mixed feeling of dread, de- 
fiance, and contempt. * * 

“*T am sorry to interrupt you, Agnes, but it 
is getting late, and I fear lest you should suffer 
from the fog I see rising on the river.’ 

“© Yes, it is getting late,’ she answered 
quickly, catching at a chance of escaping further 
discussion. ‘I will return immediately,’ and 
she moved towards the door. 

“This haste to depart, and that too, as he 
suspected, without an assent, did not exactly 
suit her cousin’s wishes, and he retained his 
station at the entrance. 

“* Have you mentioned the subject on which 
we were consulting, Lewis?’ 

“* Yes!’ replied Lewis, briefly and gloomily. 

“ «Then I cannot doubt, from her devoted 
affection to her brother, that I may call that hand 
my own, for which I have so long sighed. * * 

***T must count your silence as approval,’ 
continued Hallcot, after a moment’s pause. 
‘And now, my gentle cousin, what say you to 
this proposal? If I have urged your brother 
to plead my suit somewhat too hastily, | must 
seek excuse in his wish to depart, and the fear 
that my own eloquence might fail. May I hope 
that his pleading has been successful ?’ 

“**Hope it not!’ she replied, proudly, yet 
hurriedly; terror, which she could never quite 
subdue in his presence, mingling strongly in 
her manner. 

‘« * Nay, fair cousin, I had expected a kinder 
answer. Your love for Lewis, if not for my 
poor self, will ensure a more favourable reply.’ 

“* Love for you!’ she exclaimed, starting 
back as he advanced towards her; ‘I would 
rather rest in the cold, dark grave, than pledge 
faith to you!’ * * 

“She was silent for some moments, then pass- 
ing her hand across her brow, as if to dispel 
the confusion of her thoughts, she laid her long, 
thin fingers on Hallcot’s arm, and spoke with 
impressive earnestness, whilst a gleam of hope 
again lit up her pallid beauty. 

“* There is no love between us, Hallcot, and 
you know it. Would you wed with one who, if 
she could and durst, would hate youas she fears 
you?—And this, too, only for some iand? 

Listen to me! You shall have the land, with- 
out the bride. Take my promise, or, if the 
deceiver cannot trust, draw out the deeds; con- 
vince yourself there can be no flaw, and I will 
sign them. All that should be mine by right I 
will yield to you. I will not retain gold or 
silver. I will go forth into the world a beggar 
and an outcast—I will do all this, for Lewis; 
but oh! ask me not to join hands with you!’ * # 

“*T am shocked, Agnes, that you should 
think me so mercenary. It is your love I seek, 
and I hope the value of the object sought may 
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excuse some slight deviation from common 
rules, in my measures for obtaining it. This 
would leave you free to wed another.’ 

“ Her hope faded as she heard his words, and 
she smiled in scorn at his desire for her love; 
but, when he spoke of her wedding another, 
her cheek glowed, and her eyes sought the 
ground. Hallcot marked the struggle, though 
it was brief, and the tremor of her voice, scarcely 
perceptible, as she looked up and answered his 
objection. 

“ * No value in the object sought can excuse 
dishonourable means to obtain it. Had Serle 
Court had an heir, I should have been spared 
this persecution: and he is utterly base who 
would force a sister to the altar by a brother’s 
peril. To secure you further, I will engage to 
wed with none. Name your own terms,’ she 
continued wildly, guessing from his looks her 
probable ill success. ‘ Name your own terms, 
only let them be such as befit a Christian and 
a high-born maiden, and they shall be fulfilled. 
Only save me from the horror of wedding one 
whom I despise and dread.’ * * 

“ Lewis advanced to his sister, but, todo him 
justice, not without a strong feeling of shame 
and reluctance. He passed his arm round her 
waist, and drew her towards him. 

“Ts it from you, Agnes, that I must receive 
my death?’ he asked gently and sadly. 

“ This gentleness was not to be resisted ; she 
threw her arms round his neck, resting her face 
on his shoulder, whilst her words were scarcely 
audible, so fast fell the tears that checked her 
utterance. * * 

‘** Oh, say not so, dear Lewis! But death— 
it cannot be—is there no other way?” 

“* None!’ replied Hallcot, who was coolly 
watching the conflict between a sister’s love and 
horror of a hated union. 

“ Agnes clung still closer to her brother, and 
he heard the gurgling in her throat, saw her 
trembling as in mortal agony; but she did not 
speak. 

“** It is time that some decision should be 
made,’ said Hallcot. ‘1 wait no longer.’ 

** Agnes seemed on the point of suffocation : 
she gasped for breath: and then murmured 
with difficulty: ‘* Lewis, dear Lewis! tell me 
truly, as you hope for heaven, must this be ?’ 

“«« T fear it must, Agnes!’ he replied, though 
the flush of shame was on his brow as he gave 
the answer that was to enforce the sacrifice. 

“« There can be no doubt on the subject,’ 
again interrupted Hallcot. 

“ «Then, Lewis,’ and she spoke slowly and 
with difficulty, her parched throat rendering her 
tones no louder than a hoarse whisper, ‘ I am 
your’s! do with me as you will; and Heaven 
pardon you this wrong!’ ” 

It will be admitted, we think, that there is 
a good deal of power in this scene,—the more 
manifest, perhaps, from the omissions we 
have made, which necessarily tend to con- 
centrate the interest ; but it may be taken as 
a fair specimen of the work. 





The Keepsake, for 1836. Edited by the 
Hon. Mrs. Norton. Longman & Co. 
The Keepsake has somewhat changed its 
character—certainly for the better. It has 
still an aristocratic air, but the Commoners 
carry it hollow. Lord Holland, indeed, is 
“alone in his glory,” and stands as the re- 
presentative of the whole peerage ; while we 
have the authors of ‘ Lalla Rookh,’ ‘ Peter 
Simple, ‘ Richelieu,’ with Captain Chamier, 
Leitch Ritchie, and others, enough to form 
a committee of the Lower House. The Ilus- 
trations, as a whole, are good. Chalon has 
contributed a pretty piece of fashionable 
life, called ‘The Brighton Beauty’—Turner 





some brilliant effects of light and shade in 
the ‘ Destruction of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment,’ and a ‘Ship on Fire’—and Catter- 
mole a clever picture called ‘ The Bribe,’ not 
the less welcome because it reminds us of 
Ranelagh in the glorious days of the Gun- 
nings. There are also works of various merit 
from the pencils of Stothard, Uwins, Vickers, 
Leslie, Bostock, and others—and, not last in 
our regard, Mr. Parris has here done his 
worst—the force of millinery, upholstery, 
and affectation can no further go than in his 
‘ Last Look’—and trusting, therefore, that 
it is the last look we shall ever cast on such 
a work from his pencil, we are willing to 
shake hands, and say no more on the sub- 
ject. With a stanza or two from Moore’s 
fragment, ‘The Progress of Painting,’ we 
take our leave. 
Just then, a bearded Sage came forth, 
Who oft in thoughtful dream would stand, 
To trace upon the dusky earth 
Strange, learned figures with his wand; 
And oft he took the silver lute 
His little page behind him bore, 
And waked such song as, when ’twas mute, 
Left in the soul a thirst for more! 
Meanwhile, his pictured spells went on, 
And forms and faces, that from out 
A depth of shadow mildly shone, 
Were in the soft air seen about. 
Though thick as midnight stars they beam’d 
Yet all like living sisters seem’d, 
So close, in every point, resembling 
Each other’s beauties—from the eyes, 
Lucid, as if through crystal trembling, 
Yet soft, as if suffused with sighs, 
To the long, fawn-like mouth and chin, 
Lovelily tapering less and less,— 
Till even beauty’s self begin, 
By grace o’erwrought and quaint excess, 
Like virtue on the verge of sin, 
To touch the bounds of ugliness. 
There look’d, as when they lived, the shades 
Of some of Arno’s dark-eyed maids — 
Such maids as should alone live on 
In dreams thus, when their souls are gone— 
Some Mona Lisa, on whose eyes 
_A painter for whole years might gaze, 
Nor find, in all his range of dyes, 
One that could ev’n approach their blaze ! 





Issue Roll of Thomas de Brantingham, 
Bishop of Exeter, Lord High Treasurer 
of England ; containing Payments made 
out of His Majesty's Revenue, in the 44th 
Year of King Edward III, a.v. 1370, 
Translated fom the Original Roll in the 
Pell Office, by Frederic Devon. Rodwell. 

Tue volume now before us introduces to the 

notice of the public another series of ancient 

records. ‘The ‘ Exitus,’ or Issue Rolls, are 
entries of payments made out of the revenues 
of the crown by the Lord High Treasurer 
and Chamberlains of the Exchequer, com- 
mencing in the reign of Henry IIL., and ap- 
parently continued, in a regular series, to the 
end of the reign of Edward IV. Subsequent 
to the reign of Elizabeth, the payments 
appear to have been entered in books called 

Issue Books. Of the former, some idea may 

be formed from the one now selected for 

publication. 

The editor, Mr. Devon, in an interesting 
preface, gives an account of these ancient 
rolls, which have, it appears, until the pre- 
sent day, been buried “in the large dark 
square room, up one pair of stairs, over the 
Court of Exchequer, and also in one small 
room, up two pair of stairs, adjoining the 
Court of Exchequer,” as the Auditor of the 
Exchequer, in 1731, set forth ; and he gives 
a series of curious extracts from these various 
Household and Issue Rolls, which have been 
at length rescued from oblivion. ‘The earliest 
of the Household Rolls hitherto discovered, 
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is that of the 44th Henry III., during the 
King’s absence in France, to complete his 
treaty with St. Louis :— 

“This roll forms a diary of the king’s expenses 
whilst in France and England, which are added 
up every day and week; it also gives authen- 
tically his route and stay at each place, the time 
of his embarkation, &c., commencing on Tues- 
day the 28th October, at Westminster ; whence 
the King proceeded to Feversham, Whitsand, 
and Dover, where he embarked on the 13th 
November; which exactly agrees with Holin- 
shed’s account of this monarch’s progress. We 
are then enabled to trace the King’s route from 
Boulogne to Paris, where he remained tive weeks; 
thence to St. Omers, where he continued two 
months; and then on his route home, where he 
arrived at the end of the month of April. An 
account of the expenses of each department in 
the household is given, amounting in the whole 
to 7,500/. for one year; which, according to 
Bishop Fleetwood’s calculation of the value of 
money in those days, being fifteen times more 
than at present, would, at the time of the Bishop's 
calculation, have amounted to the enormous sum 
of 112,5002. 

“Other household rolls of a subsequent date 
have also been discovered—a detailed account 
of which cannot be here given; one, however, of 
a peculiarly interesting nature, must be men- 
tioned, which contains entries that are to be 
found in no other roll of the kind, viz. 

“The Household Roll of Prince Edward, anno 
21 Edward I., which, after giving the daily ex- 
penditure,and stating where the Prince sojourned 
each day, states what persons he had to dine 
with him, how long they stayed, their departure, 
&c.” 

But although the Issue Rolls do not abound 
in such minute particulars as the Household, 
there is yet much information to be gleaned 
from them. The following is the first notice 
of a poet laureate :— 

“To Master Henry de Abrinces,+ the versifier, 
who receives 6d. per day, 4/. 7s. Od.” 

This 6d, per diem seems but a mean re- 
muneration ; nor does the salary assigned to 
master Geoffrey Chaucer, more thana century 
after, appear very liberal, even with the ad- 
dition of “a daily pitcher of wine.” 

“51 Edward III.—To Geoffrey Chaucer, to 
whom the Lord the King granted 20 marks 
yearly for life, for the good services rendered by 
him to the same Lord the King, or until other- 
wise he should provide for his estate, 41. 13s. 4d. ; 
also to Philippa Chaucer, one of the maids of 
honour of the chamber of Philippa, late Queen 
of England, to whom the Lord the King granted 
10 marks yearly, or until otherwise he should 
provide for her estate, 5 marks thereof paid by 
the hands of Geoffrey Chaucer. 

“2 Richard Il—To Geoffrey Chaucer, to 
whom the present King, in the first year of 
his reign, by his letters patent, granted 20 marks 
yearly, to be received at the Exchequer, for the 
good services performed, and hereafter to be per- 
formed, by him to the same Lord the King, in 





*«+ This is the first entry that has been found of the 
name of the Versifier or Poet, from whom probably the 
title of ‘poet laureate’ of the present day takes its 
origin. A few particulars relating to this office may not 
be here misplaced. Degrees in grammar, which in- 
cluded rhetoric and versification, were anciently taken 
in our universities, particularly at Oxford, on which 
occasion a wreath of laurel was presented to the new 
graduate, who was afterwards usually styled ‘ Poeta 
Laureatus.’ The scholastic laureations seem to have 
given rise to the name in question, and probably the 
inglorious title of Versifier gradually gave way to an 
appellation of more elegance and dignity. The French 
never had a poet laureate, although from the most 
early times the kings of England have always had a 
dependent called the King’s Poet, or the King’s Versi- 
ficator. John Kay, who dedicated his History of Rhodes 
to Edward IV., terms himself his humble Poet Lau- 
reate ; and this individual is supposed by Warton to 
have been the first who took that title.” 
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recompencet of a pitcher of wine charged by the 
Lord King Edward, grandfather of the present 
King, upon the port of the city of London, di- 
rected by the said King’s letters patent to be 
received daily during the life of the said Geoffrey, 
by the hands of the King’s butler.” 

The following extracts introduce us to the 
“thrice renowned” Whittington, and also to 
one of the first martyrs to the reformed faith, 
the unfortunate Sir John Oldcastle. 

“3 Henry IV.—To Master John Chandler, 
clerk, appointed treasurer to Blanch, the King’s 
eldest daughter, by the King and his council, viz., 
2151. 13s. 4d., for 10 cloths of gold and other 
merchandise, purchased of Richard Whityngdon, 
a citizen and merchant of London, and 380/. for 
the preparation and equipment of Blanch’s jour- 
ney to Colon, to marry the King of the Romans. 
[Several other payments on this roll respecting 
the said marriage. ] 

“T'o Bertolf Vander Eme, who fenced with the 
long sword with the present Lord the King, and 
was wounded in the neck by the said Lord the 
King. In money paid to his own hands of the 
King’s gift 102. 

“To William Loveday, clerk of the great ward- 
robe, 1,482/. 8s. 6d., assigned by the hands of 
Richard Whityngdon, citizen and merchant of 
London, and 1201. for skins purchased for his 
office. 

* 7 Henry IV.—Paid to Richard Whityngdon, 
citizen of London, 10002. for money borrowed 
by the King. Also other payments to Richard 
Whityngdon for the like purpose.” 

“ 4 Henry V.To Messengers sent to divers 
counties in England, with writs of the Great Seal 
of the Lord the King, directed to the sheriffs of 
the counties aforesaid, to arrest and take the body 
of Sir John Oldcastle, + Knight, wheresoever he 
might be found, and proclamation made for him to 
he safely brought into the King’s presence, under 
certain rewards, contained in the same writs.” 

The two following entries show we are 
approaching modern times. 

“ Sth Henry V., Two hundred and thirty-one 
pounds of gunpowder, purchased for the king’s 
use in his present voyage, 4/. 16s. 4d. 

“* Ist Edward [V.—To William Haydok 57. 
13s. for gunpowder purchased of him to prove 
the king’s cannon. Also to John Nichol, the grocer, 
102. 10s. 8d. for three barrels of gunpowder.” 

As the reader may be surprised to find a 
grocer dealing in gunpowder, it may be well 
to observe, that the ancient grocers (whose 
name was derived from their selling articles 
“in the gross” or wholesale) were spice- 
merchants and drysalters. At that period, 
too, mercers sold not merely every kind 
of broad silk, but ribbons and silk trimmings, 
and gold lace, while the “ haberdashers” 
were importers of delicate Italian cutlery and 
trinkets, dealt in paper, parchment, and 





«+ Rymerstates he received the same every day from 
the cellars of Edward ILI.; and subsequently Richard 
Il. granted him a hogshead of wine yearly. May not 
this have been the origin of the butt of sack formerly 
granted to the Poets Laureate by the Kings of England, 
under the conviction of the truths contained in the lines 
of Horace ? 

Nulla placere diu, nec vivere carmina possunt 
Qu scribuntur aque potoribus.’” 

“+ Sir John Oldcastie was the chief of the Lollards or 
disciples of Wicliff, and a great favourite of the King, 
who tried every gentle method to bring him back to the 
church; but he was inflexible, and was burnt in St. 
Giles’s in the Fields in February, 1418. Sir John Old- 
castle was exposed as a buffoon character by some 
Roman Catholic poet in an old play entitled ‘ The 
famous Victories of Henry V., containing the honourable 
Rattaile of Agincourt,’ in which the scene opens with 
Prince Henry’s robberies, and Sir John Oldcastle is 
mentioned as one of the gang. As Shakspeare appears 
to have borrowed some hints from this play, it gave oc- 
casion to the mistake that Sir John Oldcastle was ori- 
ginally the droll of his historical play of Henry LV., and 
that he changed his name to Falstaff.—Vide Granger’s 
Biographical History, Vol. 1., p. 38.” 





sealing-wax, (of which there are many in- 
stances in the roll now before us) ; in effect, 
were hardwaremen and stationers. 

The following extract from an Issue book, 
in the reign of James, will be read with in- 
terest, for it is an inventory of Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s effects, taken on board his luck- 
lessly named vessel the Destiny. 

“ Letters of Privy Seal directed to Vice- 
admiral Sir Lewis Stukely, Knight, allowing his 
expenses for arresting Sir Walter Raleigh, and 
taking his ship called the Destiny, having on 
board tobacco which sold for 344/., and other 
articles sold for 54/. 18s. Sir Lewis Stukely de- 
livered an inventory containing (inter alia) the 
following articles, viz.: one wedge of fine gold 
of 22 carats; another slob of coarser gold; a 
Guiana idol gold and copper; a loadstone in a 
scarlet purse; a gold case of a picture set with 
diamonds; a Symson stone set in gold; certain 
Guinea ore tied up in two papers; an ancient 
seal of arms of silver; 63 gold buttons with 
sparks of diamonds; a gold chain with sparks of 
diamonds ; a diamond ring of nine sparks ; a gold 
whistle set out with small diamonds; a trial of 
Guinea ore, with a description thereof; a sprig 
jewel set with soft stones ; a made ruby, and five 
assaies of the silver mine.” 

The following, which is the last extract 
from these records, is curious. ‘The price, 
even allowing for the greater value of money 
at that period, seems to us very low. The 
payment to Rubens, however, must have 
been liberal. Was this for pictures of his 
own, or for Italian and Flemish pictures, 
which he had been commissioned to pur- 
chase? 

“§ Charles L—To Sir Anthony Vandyck, for 
divers pictures, viz., our own royal portraiture ; 
another of Monsieur, the French King’s brother; 
and another of the archduchess, at length, at 251. 
a-piece. One of our royal consort; another of 
the Prince of Orange; another of the Princess of 
Orange ; and another of their son, at half-length, 
at 20/. a-piece. One great piece of our royal 
self, consort, and children, 1002. One of the 
Emperor Vitellius, 202.; and for mending the 
picture of the Emperor Galbus, 5/. 

“9 Charles I—To Sir Anthony Vandyck, 
4441. for 9 pictures of our royal self and most 
dearest consort, the Queen; 40/. for the picture 
of our dearest consort, the Queen, by him made, 
and by our command delivered unto our right 
trusty and well-beloved cousin and counsellor 
the Lord Viscount Wentworth, our deputy of 
Ireland. 

* 12 Charles I.—To Sir Peter Rubens, Knight, 
3,000/. for certain pictures from him sold unto 
us.” 

The Issue Roll, to which we will now 
direct attention, is an account of the dis- 
bursements of the Lord High Treasurer for 
the year 1370, the year suvsequent to the 
death of Queen Philippa, and in which Sir 
Robert Knolles “ passed over into Picardy, 
and the Vermandois, with a force of about 
1500 lances, and 4000 archers,” as Froissart 
informs us, and with the flower of the English 
chivalry. Some of the payments in this 
Roll, relating to this expedition, are curious 
from their minute particularity. Among 
others recorded are— 

“To Thomas Taillor of La Rye and his com- 
panions, for timber bought of them for planks, 
nails, and iron, to make bridges thereof, to ship 
the horses, for the expenses of the carpenters, 
carriage of the same bridges, and for other neces- 
sary expenses made by him in his account, in 
the presence of the King’s council, 61. 8s. 4d. ; 
for the hire of three horses from London to Rye, 
to carry 5000 marks, 4 yards and a half of russet 
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cloth to cover the said money packages, expenses 
of the horses, and three grooms, leading the same 
horses there, and from thence back to London, 
20s. 2}d.; and for the expenses of one horse, 
carrying 900 marks from Rye to London, toge- 
ther with the expenses of a groom leading the 
same horse and returning to Rye, 5s.,” &c. 

We learn, too, from the same entry, that 
“ each master or constable” received 6d. per 
day, and each mariner 3d. 

The “hire of three horses to carry 5000 
marks,”+ proves how much of the circulation 
still consisted of silver pennies. 

Among other historical corroborations 
which this Roll affords, we find a minute 
verification of Froissart’s statement, in regard 
to the death-bed wishes of Queen Philippa, 
who, as he records, “ made three last re- 
quests” to Edward. These were, “to acquit 
me of all engagements I may have entered 
into formerly with merchants, as well on 
this side the sea as on the other; I beseech 
you also to fulfil whatever gifts or legacies I 
may have left to churches here or on the 
continent, as well as what I may have left to 
those of both sexes who have been in my 
service ; and lastly, that I be buried at West- 
minster, and that at your death ye be laid 
beside me.” Then the king, in great afflic- 
tion and tears, said, ‘‘ Madam, it shall be 
done.” In compliance, therefore, with her 
second request, we find entries of pensions 
“aaa to no less than twenty-five persons of 
her household, in sums varying from 50s. to 
40 marks per annum; while, in compliance 
with her first, payments are made to the Earl 
of Arundel, and Adam Fraunceys, (who was 
lord mayor during this reign,) and many 
others, of various sums, in all amounting to 
13771. 14s, 9d.t 

The great pecuniary difficulties under 
which Edward seems to have laboured, not- 
withstanding the immense extent, at this 
period, of the royal possessions, are strikingly 
shown in the numerous entries of repayment 
of loans, many of which are so small, that it 
seems degrading to the king to have accepted 
them. There are many from citizens for 
100s, The mayor and aldermen of London, 
however, on one occasion advanced 50001. ; 
the leading men of the city too, Walworth, 
Philpot, Staple, lent handsome sums; the 
men of Norwich 1000 marks; those of 
Bristol 500 marks; while the princely Earl 
of Arundel lent the enormous sum of 10,000 
marks! Still the expenses of the French 
war were very great, and there are many 
entries which show how urgently the king 
was forced to sue for additional aid. 





Random Recollections of the House of Com- 
mons, from the Year 1830 to the close of 
1835, By One of No Party. Smith, 
Elder & Co, 

Tuts is sure to be a welcome volume to our 

country cousins. They look forward anxiously 

to the mecting of parliament—they read 
daily, and for months together, the speeches 
of its members—they take an active part in 
the war of words—and yet but few of them 
know anything of the arena where the battle 





+t When the general term “ mark” is mentioned by 
ancient writers, it has no reference to a coin, but 
simply means eight ounces of silver. These ounces 
consisted sometimes of shillings, but far more frequently 
of pennies, The coined mark was gold, and this was 
certainly not in use until the close of the thirteenth cen- 
tury at the earliest. 

t All these sums Mr. Devon considers should be mul- 
tiplied by fifteen, 





is fought, or of the quality, condition, or 
manners, of the personal and oratorical cha- 
racteristics of the several combatants, in 
whose triumph or defeat they take an in- 
terest. Here, then, is a work that is to 
unravel the mystery—to introduce them as 
spectators into the gallery—and a Cicerone 
who will kindly and willingly answer all 
their questions. 

The present work is professedly written by 
A Man of No Party, but the writer is evi- 
dently a liberal. We, however, do not see 
that he has allowed his political prejudices to 
bias his judgment—it was, indeed, his in- 
terest as well as his duty to be impartial, and 
this is good security. For the forms, rules, 
and regulations of the House, we must refer 
the curious to the volume itself, and we shall 
leave mere politicians to our political con- 
temporaries, confining our extracts to the 
notices of literary men, as best suited to 
a literary paper. 

E. L. Bulwer. 

“ He does not speak often. When he does, 
his speeches are not only previously turned 
over with great care in his mind, but are 
written out at full length, and committed as 
carefully to memory as if he were going to 
recite them at some annual examination of some 
public school. He is artificial throughout—the 
mere creature of self-discipline—in all his exhi- 
bitions in the house. * * He is always dressed 
in the extreme of fashion. He sometimes af- 
fects a modesty of demeanour ; but it is too trans- 
parent to deceive any one who has the least dis- 
cernment. Yousee at once that he is on stilts; 
that it costs him an effort even to assume the 
virtue which he has not. His manner of speak- 
ing is very affected: the management of his 
voice is especially so. But for this he would be 
a pleasant speaker. His voice, though weak, is 
agreeable, and he speaks with considerable flu- 
ency. His speeches are usually argumentative. 
You see at once that he is a person of great in- 
tellectual acquirements, though his speeches ap. 
pear much better in print than when you hear 
them delivered. His articulation is impaired by 
the affected manner of his pronunciation, and 
the rapidity of his utterance. His favourite 
subject in the house, is the Repeal of the Taxes 
on Newspapers. On that question he makes a 
motion every Session. I believe him to be sin- 
cerely anxious for the abolition of those duties ; 
but, had he, last year, not yielded to the pre- 
viously expressed solicitations of the friends of 
Mr. Spring Rice to withdraw his motion, the 
newspaper taxes would by this time have ceased 
to exist. There were a considerable majority 
in the house at the time, in favour of his mo- 
tion, and I recollect observing the exultation 
expressed in their countenances, at their anti- 
cipated triumph. But the secret of the matter 
was, that he brought forward his motion at that 
time, not with the intention of carrying it, but 
for the mere sake of a little display, coupled, 
perhaps, with a wish to make an appearance of 
redeeming a pledge he had previously given, to 
bring the subject forward in the course of the 
Session. 

“Mr. Bulwer is a fine-looking man. He is 
rather tall and handsome. His complexion is 
fair, and his hair of a darkbrown.[?] His nose is 
aquiline and prominent, and his face angular. 
He usually wears a green surtout. He is young 
—I cannot give his precise age, but I am cer- 
tain it cannot exceed thirty-five.” 

Lord Mahon. 

“Lord Mahon is a young nobleman from 
whom the Tories expect great things. His 
Lordship is certainly a man of some pro- 
mise, though not half so much as his party 
set him down for. He is member for Hert- 











ford. He is very young, being oniy in his 
thirty-third year. He is in person rather below 
the middle size, and is of slender make. He is 
of fair complexion, with something of a femi- 
nine cast of countenance. His manner when 
speaking is easy and unassuming. He makes 
no effort to shine as an orator. He has neither 
animation in his elocution, nor does he use any 
gesture. He pitches his voice at a certain key 
—neither too high nor too low; and goes 
through and finishes his speech in the same tone 
as he began. His manner is pleasant and his 
voice grateful to the ear. He excels in giving 
a statement of facts and turning them to the best 
account for his own view of a question. The 
best speech I have heard him make, was in the 
beginning of June this year, when he moved for 
the production of papers relative to the Order in 
Council authorizing the fitting out in this 
country of an expedition to Spain. Lord 
Mahon does not speak often, but when he does 
he is always listened to with much respect and 
attention.” 
Dr. Bowring. 

“He is a man of varied, though not of 
profound literary acquirements. He has writ- 
ten, and written well, in almost every depart- 
ment of literature. For some years he con. 
ducted the Westminster Review. His political 
articles in that periodical were more distin- 
guished for the ease and accuracy of their 
style, than for originality of conception or com- 
prehensive views. It is asa polyglot he is most 
celebrated. Here he stands unrivalled. He 
has a critical knowledge of almost every lan- 
guage in Europe, and has given translations 
from the poetry of most of them. He has written 
some original poetry, but it has little preten- 
sions to merit, beyond the elegance of the style, 
and the amiable feeling it, for the most part, 
breathes. He is not a good speaker. His de- 
livery has something drawling about it. His 
voice is clear, and capable, with proper manage- 
ment, of being made pleasant tothe ear. But 
he seems to have no controul over it: he speaks 
often, but never long. He has not realized the 
expectations of his friends since his admission 
into the house. He has committed two great 
errors. The first is, his speaking too often on 
topics of trifling importance: the second is, the 
circumstance of his never having brought for- 
ward a motion on any question of commanding 
interest, nor ever made a speech of any length, 
on any great question brought forward by others. 
He is most regular in his attendance in the 
house: I know of few members who are more 
so. He is always to be seen bustling about on 
the floor, or in the side galleries, with a bundle 
of papers in his hand. I do not recollect ever 
secing him, on a single occasion, without a large 
quantity of parliamentary papers in his hand or 
under his arm. 

“ Dr. Bowring is in person rather below the 
middle size. His hair is black, and his com- 
plexion pale. He is short-sighted, and is conse- 
quently obliged to wear glasses. His face is an- 
gular, and his chin slightly protrudes. His phy- 
siognomy is rather expressive of mildness and 
good-nature—qualities which he does possess in 
an eminent degree—than of anything intellec- 
tual. He is not old. Judging from his appear- 
ance, I should think he is not much above forty. 
If he does not make a shining member, he pro- 
mises to be one of the most useful ; for he unites 
ina high degree the closest attention to his par- 
liamentary duties with a sound judgment and 
the strictest integrity.” 

William Mackworth Praed. 

“Mr. Praed, the member for Yarmouth, is, 
owing to accidental circumstances, deserving of a 
few words in speaking of the Tory party. He isa 
young man, being under thirty-five years of age. 
His violent denunciations of the Reform Bill, and 
his pertinacity in opposing it clause by clause when 
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in Committee, together with his great self-con- 
fidence, and a strong, yet distinct and musical, 
voice,—were circumstances which conspired to- 
gether to make the Tories look on him as a 
youth of great promise. Some of them, indeed, 
thought, that in him their cause had found a 
host. These pleasing expectations, however, 
were soon doomed to be in a great measure dis- 
appointed. The Reform Bill passed, and, like 
Othello, he found his occupation gone. He has 
still a seat in Parliament, but his patron and 
party think he sits a great deal too much ;—in- 
deed, he rarely speaks. He is undoubtedly a 
man of considerable talent ; but is not qualified 
to speak on any abstruse or comprehensive ques- 
tion. His mind was never made to grapple with 
first principles. His forte lies in nibbling at the 
details of a measure. He is a good speaker, and 
has always an abundance of high-sounding words 
at command. In person he is tall and slender. 
I should think he stands full six-feet-two. His 
complexion is dark, and his features large and 
marked. When he now speaks, he generally 
gives the House a second edition, with altera- 
tions and additions, of some article which ap- 
peared the same or previous day in the Morning 
Post, to which journal he is well known to be a 
stated contributor of ‘leaders.’ Indeed, he is 
very generally supposed to be one of the salaried 
editors. He, however, denies it, and no one has 
aright, in the absence of contrary proof, to dis- 
credit his word.” 
J. S. Buckingham. 

“Mr. Buckingham, the member for Sheffield, 
is a person whose name has been, for the last 
eight or ten years, most prominently before the 
British public. * * * 

“Mr. Buckingham is a man of more than re- 
spectable literary attainments. [is travels in 
Mesopotamia and other countries in the East, 
are among the best that have been published re- 
specting those countries. His Oriental Herald, 
also, a great part of which was written by him- 
self, was a Journal of considerable merit. The 
great fault of his style is its extreme wordiness, 

“As a member of Parliament he has not 
earned much reputation. On first entering the 
House he made great efforts, by repeated 
speeches of considerable length, to acquire for 
himself a name as a legislator ; but the attempt 
was quite a failure. There was a strong preju- 
dice against him, owing, in a great measure, to 
the general impression that he was a political 
adventurer. When he rose to address the 
house, the circumstance became a signal, some- 
times for forced coughs, yawning, &c. and always 
for inattention and other marks of want of due 
respect. The result has been that he now 
scarcely ever speaks at all. Nor was he by any 
means regular in his attendance in the House 
last Session, though previously he was one of the 
most examplary in this respect, out of the whole 
six hundred and fifty-eight. 

“Mr. Buckingham is a fine speaker. His 
manner is remarkably easy and pleasant. There 
is not a more fluent speaker in the house. His 
voice is sweet and melodious; but there is a 
sameness in its tones. His action is graceful, 
but is deficient in energy. He can speak at any 
time, and on any subject. In person he is tall 
and handsome. Notwithstanding all the hard- 
ships and fatigues he underwent in his extensive 
journeyings in tropical countries, he appears to 
be of a vigorous constitution and in excellent 
health. His complexion is fair, and his hair of 
alight grey. He has a fineforehead. His fea- 
tures are regular but distinctly marked. His 
face is full, and has something very intellectual 
about it. In his appearance and manners, he is 
quite the gentleman. He is about fifty years of 
age.” 

J. Walter. 

“Mr. Walter, member for Berkshire, is hardly 

entitled to notice on account of his parlia- 








mentary status; but his lengthened connexion 
with the Zimes newspaper, and the influence 
he was known to exercise over the line of 
politics that journal pursued, taken in con- 
junction with the circumstance of his having al- 
tered his line of conduct in Parliament, at the 
same time as it changed its politics,—has brought 
his name somewhat prominently before the pub- 
lic of late. He isconsiderably advanced in life, 
being now in his sixty-first year. He is a man 
of venerable appearance, and is about the middle 
size. Considering his age, he looks well; his 
hair is white, and his complexion fair. He speaks 
very seldom, and when he does so it is only for 
a few minutes at atime. His voice has some- 
thing of a hard and husky tone; he makes no 
attempt at fine speaking. His style is plain 
and clear, and his manner unassuming. He 
scarcely uses any gesture. His matter has ge- 
nerally the merit of being impregnated with 
much good sense, but there is nothing striking 
or original about it. He is a man of excellent 
private character, and is much respected by all 
who know him. In his capacity of a country 
magistrate, he has done infinite good for the poor. 
He was the last of the Neutral party who forsook 
the Ministerial side of the house after the acces- 
sion of the present Government. It was this 
circumstance that led Mr. O’Connell, on the se- 
cond reading of the Irish Church Bill, to make 
his singularly happy quotation of part of a popu- 
lar song as applicable to Mr. Walter, which 
made so much noise at the time. Mr. O’Con- 
nell, looking on the Ministerial side for Mr. 
Walter, but not seeing him there, was about to 
express his regret that he was not in the house, 
when, on casting his eye on the Opposition side, 
he observed him sitting in the midst of his * Neu- 
tral’ friends; on which he exclaimed, in his own 
inimitable style, ‘Oh, the honourable member 
has also gone over! While sitting by himself 
on this (the Ministerial) side of the house, he 
was “ like the last rose of Summer”—(Shouts of 
laughter.) 

Like the last rose of summer left blooming alone, 

All its lovely companions being faded and gone. 

“It is impossible to convey any idea of the 
effect which this produced. Mr. Walter's per- 
sonal friends could not refrain from joining in 
the loud peals of laughter which burst from all 
parts of the house, and even he himself enjoyed 
the harmless but happy raillery. After that 
morning, for the circumstance occurred at three 
o'clock, he resumed his seat, till the end of the 
Session, on the Ministerial side: whether this 
was the effect of Mr. O°Connell’s felicitous allu- 
sion, or whether Mr. Walter had only that even- 
ing gone over to the Tory side of the house by 
accident, I cannot say.” 

Lord Francis Egerton. 

“Lord Francis Egerton is better known as 
a literary man by his previous title of Lord 
Francis Leveson Gower. His literary repu- 
tation chiefly rests on his knowledge of the 
German language, and several of his translations 
from the poetical works of Goethe. He has 
also written seve: tl small original poetical pieces, 
which possess the merit of sweetness of senti- 
ment, elegance of style, and harmony of versifi- 
cation; but they want vigour and originality. 
He is a nobleman of a cultivated mind, and of 
varied information, especially on the subject of 
modern literature. He hardly ever speaks, and 
then but very indifferently. He spoke for 
twenty-five or thirty minutes on the question of 
the answer to the King’s speech, at the opening 
of last Session. Being a Tory, though not an 
ultra one, he, of course, supported the Govern- 
ment of Sir Robert Peel on that occasion. His 
voice is harsh and husky, and not very strong. 
There is no variety either in it or in his gesture. 
Both are monotonous in a high degree. In 
person he is tall, and well made. His hair is 
black, and his complexion dark. His face is 





partially angular, and his features regular, but 
with a somewhat pensive expression. He is 
much respected by his own party, both for his 
private worth and high family connexions.” 


Here we close our Gallery for this week. 





Mahmoud. 3 vols. Churton. 

Tuts novel has a fault, very rare in modern 
times, superabundance of incidents; the 
stock of materials worked up in its composi- 
tion is sufficient for a whole library of ro- 
mance. Besides Mahmoud himself, there 
are half-a-dozen passable heroes, and more 
than a score of good melo-dramatic villains ; 
the heroines pass all ordinary calculation, and 
the volumes of the Newgate Calendar could 
not supply a more goodly assortment of 
atrocious crimes. Mahmoud, the hero, is 
the son of a Sultana and a Pasha; he was 
apparently still-born, and his body was flung 
into the stream of Krad-hané, which ran 
beneath the windows of his mother’s palace. 
Here he was found by a servant of the Morozi 
family, who, observing some faint signs of 
life in the infant, brought it to his master. 
Morozi, who had long been childless, adopted 
the boy; and to save him from the fate that 
Turkish law ordains for the male offspring of 
Sultanas, sent him to be educated as a Chris- 
tian in the Morea. 

The story commences when our hero, 
educated as a Christian under the name of 
Constantine, has attained the age of man- 
hood. His reputed cousin, a lovely girl, 
becomes the victim of a treacherous priest ; 
the Turkish Aga permits the criminal to 
escape on receiving a large bribe, and Con- 
stantine, with his friend Alexis, vow revenge 
on the priest and on the Turks. Their efforts 
accelerate the breaking out of the fatal in- 
surrection, into which the Greeks were 
hurried by the intrigues of Russia in 1770. 
Several scenes of guerilla warfare are here 
very spiritedly described. While the revolt 
prospered, the Russian auxiliaries joined zea- 
lously in the contest ; but on the first reverse 
they withdrew to their fleet, leaving their 
allies to shift for themselves. The horrors 
that followed will be an everlasting memorial 
of Turkish cruelty and Russian perfidy. 
Constantine and Alexis having seen the de- 
struction of their hopes and their friends, 
fled from these horrors, and embarked with 
some brave followers to seek a distant re- 
treat. Before quitting the Morea, however, 
they took vengeance on the treacherous 
priest, who had become a kind of patron 
saint to a nest of pirates. Their contest with 
these tigers in their lair is well conceived, 
but the execution is in many parts tame. 
Constantine finds a refuge at the house of 
his reputed father, Morozi, in Smyrna, and 
is acknowledged the heir of the merchant's 
vast wealth. He witnesses the celebrated 
naval battle of Tchesmé, and aids in saving 
the life of Hassan, the only ‘Turkish captain 
who did his duty on that day, so dishonour- 
able to the crescent. Constantine's haughty 
spirit, fostered by the share he had in a re- 
cent insurrection, leads him into such dan- 
gerous conflicts with the Turkish rulers, that 
Morozi thinks it prudent to send him for 
safety to Cairo. 

The description of the voyage on board 
the Greek trader, contains some amusing 
passages, especially the reliance placed by 
the sailors on the pilotage of the Panagia, or 
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Blessed Virgin: after all, however, Maria | 


Purissima was not worse employed in pilot- 
ing a Greek brig, than in commanding the 
army of Don Carlos. At Cairo, Constantine 
engages in an intrigue, and is forced, much 
against his will, to return to Smyrna. He 
is next sent to Constantinople, where he be- 
comes acquainted with a dissipated set, 


whose buftooneries and vices are depicted | 


rather too minutely; he now marries against 
Morozi’s consent, is betrayed by a faithless 
friend, witnesses the death of his wife, and 
soon after receives information of Morozi’'s 
death, and of his declaration that Constantine 
was not his son. He resolves to accompany 
a friend to Naples, but on their voyage they 
are taken by corsairs, and sold as slaves in 
Algiers. From thence he is liberated; and 
after a series of confused adventures, in which 
there is an unnecessary profusion of murders, 
he goes to Egypt, and enters into the service 
of Mohammed Bey, one of the greatest mon- 
sters that Egypt, fertile as it has ever been 
in such productions, ever brought forth. 
Constantine's adventures are now interwoven 
with a history of the “ War of the Beys,” 
and the circumstances of that protracted and 
ruinous contest are described with great fide- 
lity and some spirit. On the final triumph 
of his enemy, Morad Bey, Constantine re- 
turns to Constantinople, where he is abruptly 
dismissed by the author, leaving half the 
mysteries of his career unexplained. 

The chief merits of this work are its pic- 
tures of Oriental life, which are accurate, 
though not always vigorous. Its worst fault, 
as we have already intimated, is the over- 
crowding of the narrative with characters 
that “come like shadows, so depart,” and 
incidents that needlessly weary the attention. 
To this must be added a rugged style, a 
vicious system of Oriental ae and 
an inconclusive termination. It will please 
those who wish to become acquainted with 
the stern realities of Oriental life, but it will 
disappoint the genuine lovers of romantic 
fiction. 





Pencillings by the Way. By N. P. Willis, 

Esq. 3 vols. Macrone. 

Now that these papers are brought legiti- 
mately before an English public, it is proper 
that we should offer a few words on a subject 
about which there has been an infinite deal 
of small talk in the literary coteries since 
they were first adverted to in the Quarterly. 
We presume that, upon the propriety or im- 
propriety of publishing conversations heard 
in the intercourse of private life, there can 
be no difference of opinion. Mr. Willis him- 
self, in the preface to this reprint, says can- 
didly, “I admit, in part, the justice of the 
censure.” But, the impropriety being ad- 
mitted as an abstract question, it becomes us 
as men of the world, to look to the particular 
facts and circumstances; for if all men are 
to be judged by a high and abstract code of 
morals, there are but few, we fear, who will 
escape whipping. Let us, then, attend to 
what Mr. Willis offers by way of expla- 
nation :— 

“ During several years’ residence in Conti- 
nental and Eastern countries, I have had oppor- 
tunities (as attaché to a foreign legation) of 
seeing phases of society and manners not usu- 
ally described in books of travel. Having been 
the Editor, before leaving the United States, of 
a Monthly Review, I found it both profitable 





and agreeable to continue my interest in the pe- 
riodical in which that Review was merged at 
my departure, by a miscellaneous correspon- 
dence. Foreign courts, distinguished men, royal 
entertainments, &c. &c.—matters which were 
likely to interest American readers more parti- 
cularly, have been in turn my themes. The 
distance of America from these countries, and 
the ephemeral nature and usual obscurity of pe- 
riodical correspondence, were a sufficient war- 
rant to my mind that my descriptions would die 
where they first saw the light, and fulfil only the 
trifling destiny for which they were intended. I 
indulged myself, therefore, in a freedom of de- 
tail and topic which is usual only in posthumous 
memoirs—expecting as soon that they would be 
read in the countries and by the persons de- 
scribed, as the biographer of Byron and Sheri- 
dan that these fruitful and unconscious themes 
would rise from the dead to read their own 
interesting memoirs. And such a resurrection 
would hardly be a more disagreeable surprise to 
that eminent biographer, than was the sudden 
appearance to me of my own unambitious letters 
in the Quarterly.” 


These Pencillings, then, might with pro- 
priety have been called ‘ Travels in France, 
Italy, and England.’ Now we could, if ne- 
cessary, refer to a dozen, we might say 
dozens, of published travels, in which there 
have been like references to scenes and 
conversations in private life. We could name 
instances, in which individuals living under 
despotic governments have been fearfully 
compromised by such reports. If, however, 
the practice is, for the future, to be wholly 
and absolutely discountenanced, let us begin 
at home —let us reform ourselves, and 
not make such a jesuitical outcry against 
a foreigner, who happens to be residing 
among us, as if he were the first and only 
man who ever offended in like manner, 
and deserved, therefore, to be put at once 
beyond the pale of civilization. However, 
the public have now an opportunity of ex- 
amining the work itself; and we strongly 
suspect that the majority will agree with 
us, that there are not five pages, (and 
we refer to the American edition, for there 
are not two pages altogether in the three 
volumes before us,) to the publication of which 
any fair objection could be raised. Mr. Wil- 
lis is the most courteous and flattering of 
travellers; he positively fools the nation “ to 
its bent’”—he paints everything and every- 
body couleur de rose : never were such scenes 
of domestic happiness and domestic luxury 
—all the men and women are “ virtuousest, 
wisest, discreetest, best.””’ That he wrote 
thus in plain sincerity, we believe ; he was 
in high good humour—as he says himself, 
almost embarrassed with kindness—and he 
spoke out in the fullness of his heart. As to 
the opinions he has expressed of individuals, 
he was at full liberty so to speak—they are 
his own opinions. In one instance only, that 
we remember, has he given the opinions of 
another where publication might compro- 
mise the party. This very passage occurred 
in the papers we heretofore published, and 
we struck it out, and must acknowledge that 
we are somewhat surprised to see it retained 
in the edition before us. 

We say thus much with the less he- 
sitation, because it is known to our readers 
that the Atheneum is scrupulous in avoid- 
ing everything like personality, and there- 
fore it cannot be supposed that we are in- 


directly pleading for ourselves. We believe, 





indeed, that we received the very first copy 
of these Pencillings that reached London: 
we saw at once that they would excite con- 
siderable attention ; but it was not until long 
after, and when they had been noticed in 
the Quarterly, and were announced for pub- 
lication here, that we printed a single line,+ 

As the copy we have received is imperfect, 
and we are a good deal pressed for room, we 
shall this week content ourselves with 


A Breakfast with Elia and Bridget Elia. 

“Invited to breakfast with a gentleman in 
the Temple to meet Charles Lamb and his 
sister— Elia’ and * Bridget Elia.’ I never in 
my life had an invitation more to my taste, 
The essays of Elia are certainly the most charm. 
ing things in the world, and it has been for the 
last ten years my highest compliment to the li- 
terary taste of a friend to present him with a 
copy. Who has not smiled over the humorous 
description of Mrs. Battle? Who that has 
read ‘Elia’ would not give more to see him 
than all the other authors of his time put toge- 
ther ? 

* T arrived a half hour before Lamb, and had 
time to learn some of his peculiarities. He 
lives a little out of London, and is something of 
an invalid. Some family circumstances have 
tended to depress him considerably of late years, 
and, unless excited by convivial intercourse, he 
scarce shows a trace of what he was. He was 
very much pleased with the American reprint 
of his ‘ Elia,’ though it contains several things 
which are not his. * * He is excessively 
given to mystifying his friends, and is never so 
delighted as when he has persuaded some one 
into the belief of one of his grave inventions, 
His amusing biographical sketch of Liston was 
in this vein, and there was no doubt in any 
body’s mind that it was authentic, and written 
in the most perfect good faith. Liston was 
highly enraged with it, and Lamb was delighted 
in proportion. 

“There was a rap at the door at last, and 
enter a gentleman in black small-clothes and 
gaiters, short and very slight in his person, his 
head set on his shoulders with a thoughtful, for- 
ward bent, his hair just sprinkled with grey, a 
beautiful deep-set eye, aquiline nose, and a very 
indescribable mouth. Whether it expressed 
most humour or feeling, good-nature ora kind 
of whimsical peevishness, or twenty other things 
which passed over it by turns, I cannot in the 
least be certain. 

“ His sister, whose literary reputation is asso- 
ciated very closely with her brother's, and who, 
as the original of ‘ Bridget Elia,’ is a kind of 
object for literary affection, came in after him. 
She is a small, bent figure, evidently a victim to 
ill-health, and hears with difficulty. Her face 
has been, I should think, a fine and handsome 
one, and her bright grey eye is still full of in- 
telligence and fire. They both seemed quite at 
at home in our friend’s chambers; and as there 
was to be no one else, we immediately drew 
round the breakfast-table. I had set a large 
arm chair for Miss Lamb. ‘Don’t take it, 
Mary,’ said Lamb, pulling it away from her very 
gravely, ‘it looks as if you were going to have a 
tooth drawn.’ 

“The conversation was very local. Our host 
and his guest had not met for some weeks, and 
they had a great deal to say of their mutual 
friends. Perhaps in this way, however, I saw 
more of the author, for his manner of speaking 
of them, and the quaint humour with which he 
complained of one, and spoke well of another, 
was so in the vein of his inimitable writings, 
that I could have fancied myself listening to an 








+ Since writing the above, we have been well pleased 
1 read a somewhat similar opinion advanced in the 
‘imes. 
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audible composition of new Elia. Nothing could 
be more delightful than the kindness and affec- 
tion between the brother and the sister, though 
Lamb was continually taking advantage of her 
deafness to mystify her with the most singular 
gravity upon every topic that was started. * Poor 
Mary !” said he, ‘she hears all of an epigram 
but the point.’ ‘What are you saying of me, 
Charles?’ she asked. ‘Mr. Willis,’ said he, 
raising his voice, ‘admires your Confessions of a 
Drunkard very much, and I was saying it was 
no merit of yours that you understood the sub- 
ject.” We had been speaking of this admirable 
essay (which is his own) half an hour before. 
“The conversation turned upon literature 
after awhile, and our host could not express 
himself strongly enough in admiration of Web- 
ster’s speeches, which he said were exciting the 
greatest attention among the politicians and 
lawyers of England. Lamb said, ‘I don’t know 
much of American authors. Mary, there, de- 
yours Cooper's novels with a ravenous appetite, 
with which I have no sympathy. The only 
American book I ever read twice, was the 
‘Journal of Edward Woolman,’ a quaker 
preacher and tailor, whose character is one of 
the finest I ever met with. He tells a story or 
two about negro slaves, that brought the tears 
into my eyes. I can read no prose now, though 
Hazlitt sometimes, to be sure—but then Hazlitt 
is worth all modern prose-writers put together.’ 


“Mr. R. spoke of buying a book of Lamb's a 
few days before, and I mentioned my having 
bought a copy of ‘ Elia’ the last day I was in 
America, to send as a parting gift to one of the 
most lovely and talented women in our country. 

“* What did you give for it ?’ said Lamb. 

“* About seven and sixpence.” 

“¢ Permit me to pay you that,’ said he, and 
with the utmost earnestness he counted out the 
money upon the table. 

“*T never yet wrote anything that would sell,” 
he continued. ‘I am the publisher’sruin. My 
last poem won't sell a copy. Have you seen it, 
Mr. Willis?’ 

“Thad not. 

“*Tt’s only eighteen pence, and I'll give you 
sixpence towards it ;’ and he described to me 
where I should find it sticking up in a shop- 
window in the Strand. > 

“Lamb ate nothing, and complained in a 
querulous tone of the veal-pie. There was a 
kind of potted fish (of which I forget the name 
at this moment) which he had expected our 
friend would procure for him. He inquired 
whether there was not a morsel left perhaps in 
the bottom of the last pot. Mr. R. was not 
sure. 

“Send and see,’ said Lamb, ‘and if the pot 
has been cleaned, bring me the cover. I think 
the sight of it would do me good.” 

“The cover was brought, upon which there 
was a picture of the fish. Lamb kissed it with 
a reproachful look at his friend, and then left 
the table and began to wander round the room 
with a broken, uncertain step, as if he almost 
forgot to put one leg before the other. His 
sister rose after awhile, and commenced walking 
up and down very much in the same manner on 
the opposite side of the table, and in the course 
of half an hour they took their leave. 

“To any one who loves the writings of Charles 
Lamb with but half my own enthusiasm, even 
these little particulars of an hour passed in his 
company will have an interest. To him who 
does not, they will seem dull and idle. Wreck 
as he certainly is, and must be, however, of what 
he was, I would rather have seen him for that 
single hour, than the hundred-and-one sights of 
London put together.” 


TE 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


* Cruciana ; illustrations of the most striking 
aspects under which the Cross of Christ and the 
Symbols derived from it have been contemplated, 
by Piety, Superstition, Imagination, and Taste, 
by John Holland.’—This is a singular little 
book ; it contains matter likely to interest the 
general reader, the antiquarian, and the religious 
student, even though he be one of those who ob- 
ject to forms and ceremonies, however pictu- 
resque and ancient, as unworthy of the spiritual 
dignity of religion: it treats of days of Mona- 
chism, and describes the relics left by supersti- 
tion and faith. Mr. Holland, however, has not 
done all for his subject that he might: he would 
have enhanced the interest of his illustrations 
by carrying them into nature as well as art. 
Few legends are more curious than such as the 
credulity of our pious forefathers linked with 
the beasts of the field, and the birds of the 
air,—when 

Each flower was as a written book, 
Recalling by memorial quaint 

The holy deed of martyred saint ; 
And one with cup all crimson dyed 
Spoke of a Saviour crucified. 

The illustrations are numerous ; some of them 
curious, and all well engraved on wood. It also 
contains some good devotional sonnets. 


* Sonnets, by Edward Moxon: Part Second.’ 
—wWe so recently took occasion to speak of the 
sonnet, that we shall now let the sonnet speak 
for itself. Mr. Moxon writes with a nice and 
discriminating sense of its peculiar character ; 
and the unadorned simplicity of the following 
need no recommendation of ours :— 


The cygnet crested on the purple water; 
The fawn at play beside its graceful dam ; 
On cowslip bank, in spring, the artless lamb ; 

The hawthorn robed in white, May’s fragrant daughter ; 
The willow weeping o’er the silent stream ; 

The rich laburnum with its golden show ; 
The fairy vision of a poet’s dream ; 

On summer eve earth’s many-coloured bow ; 
Diana at her bath; Aurora bright ; 

The dove that sits and singeth o’er her woes ; 
The star of eve; the lily, child of light; 

Fair Venus’ self, as from the sea she rose ! 
Imagine these, and I in truth will prove 
They are not half so fair as she I love. 


Fair art thou as the morning, my young Bride! 
Her freshness is about thee: like a river 
To the sea gliding with sweet murmur ever 
Thou sportest ; and, wherever thou dost glide, 
Humanity a livelier aspect wears. 
Fair art thou as the morning of that land 
Where Tuscan breezes in his youth have fanned 
Thy grandsire oft. ‘Thou hast not many tears, 
Save such as pity from the heart will wring, 
And then there is a smile in thy distress ! 
Meeker thou art than lily of the spring, 
Yet is thy nature full of nobleness ! 
And gentle ways that soothe and raise me so, 
That henceforth I no worldly sorrow know! 


How beautiful the scene! ten thousand stars 
Move in the heavens at their “ own sweet will ;” 
The moon, her higher destiny to fill, 

Rideth resplendent as the shield of Mars! 

The sea beneath is tranquil as a child 
Hush’d by caresses on its mother’s breast, 
There sleeping like a statue that doth rest 

By dreams unmoved. By Fancy here beguiled, 

Old Ocean! I am with thee when did float 
Their bark who first upon thy waves did ride ; 
And theirs the first to tempt the nobler tide, 

Which was to waft them to strange climes remote ; 
Lands which Columbus oft in vision viewed, 
Wandering from Court to Court in solitude ! 


* The Battle of the Annuals.’—If there be any 
who put faith in reports, they must consider 
Mr. Hood as the most indefatigable of wits 
and humourists. A fortnight since it was found 
out by a daily paper, that he was the writer of 
‘ The Comic Almanack,’ and last week a critical 
contemporary stated, that only one person living 
could have written this ‘ Battle of the Annuals,’ 
which was Tom Hood all over. Now we know 
positively, that he did not write a line of the 
former, for we were requested by his publisher 
to contradict the report; and must acknow- 


ledge that we cannot find a trace of him in the 


latter, except indeed the announcement of the 
forthcoming Comic, and one of its wood-cuts on 
the cover. Whether this was intended asa mystifi- 
cation we cannot say, but we see its effects, and are 
somewhat surprised that the same person, (Mr. 
Hood’s publisher, ) who was so alarmed at possi- 
ble consequences in the one instance, should so 
incautiously risk them in the other, for we main- 
tain that Mr. Hood did not strike a single blow 
in this battle, or it would have told beyond all 
dispute. The writer is a good man enough, 
but overmatched; he wanted training, and, to 
speak in the pure Doric, fights ‘ groggy’ after the 
first round, and hits wild, and without purpose 
or effect. The preface is by far the best part: 

“In writing a preface to a work with such a 
striking title as‘ The Battle of the Annuals,’ 
some authors, with more erudition than wit, 
would have worn the patience of their readers 
thread-bare by the infliction of sundry imperti- 
nent quotations from various sources, proving 
the antiquity of ‘battles,’ general and particu- 
lar; commencing with a dissertation on the 
monomachia, or duello, and explaining the laws 
and punctilios of the challenge, or provocatio ad 
duellum ; and, with antiquarian lore, entering 
upon a learned discussion of the combats of the 
Roman slaves, &c.—Having exhausted the an- 
cients (and their reader’s patience), they would 
then pounce upon the moderns ; and, anatomis- 
ing their subject like a surgeon, give the ety- 
mological and historical origin of blows, from and 
below the days of Knox !—and, touching by the 
way upon our wars in the East, with their usual 
antiquarian acumen, distinctly prove, that the 
first punch came from the East Indies.” 

Of the ‘ Battle’ itself, the following is the most 
favourable specimen :— 

The ‘ Picturesque’ appears in view, 
And not without his ‘ tale ;’ 

He soars o’er mountains, and unlike 
A novice takes the ‘ vale.’ 

The ‘ Friendship’s Offering’ comes forth :— 
The * Comic’ cries, no doubt, 

’Twill be a pleasant game, in which 
Two *‘ Offerings’ are out !’ 

And lo! the brave ‘ Forget-me-not’ 
Comes boldly in the van; 

Arm’d at all points, the skilful Muse 
Bids fair to hack her man ! 

‘ Defence of Transportation, by Colonel George 
Arthur.’—This is a reply to the Archbishop 
of Dublin. We do not intend to enter upon the 
discussion, which has been somewhat exhausted ; 
but, as many persons take great interest in the 
subject, it may be well to announce this publi- 
cation, Colonel Arthur being the lieutenant- 
governor of Van Diemen’s Land, and therefore 
well entitled to be heard. 


* The Squib ; with twelve designs by Seymour.’ 
—The designs are but indifferent, and the lite- 
rary matter would have been far better had it 
been more concentrated. Some of the papers 
promise well, and have clever passages, but 
they are spun out to a most wearisome length: 
One of the best is, ‘An Epistle to Lord 
Brougham on Education,’ with a version of one 
of his own speeches on the subject, and a fol- 
lowing out of the argument:— 

You say, that infants in the cradle, 

Suck knowledge in, as from a ladle, 
hereas, in manhood’s afternoon, 

We barely sip it from a spoon. 

That children, aye, from one to five, 

Learning, like bees wild honey, hive, 

Which very children, when full grown, 

Get no more honey than a drone. 


Most true is this; nor doubt I can, 
* The child is father of the man.’ 
Have we not read in Rabelais, 
Of one who, hourly in each day, 
Though metaphysics were his bane, 
Studied pneumatics,—nor in vain? 
And have we not by Swift been told 
Of one who, when but six hours old, 
Compos’d a work of some pretension ? 
And did you never hear a mention 
Of babes who, scarce upon their legs, 
to 





Teach their suck eggs? 
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These are grave questions—but no less 
What now my labouring thoughts express, 
Take, then, a child of supple brain, 

Of the consistence of a jelly, 

And first persuade its infant vein, 

And then appeal unto its belly, 

You'll find the boy prefers the latter,— 
For prosing has no chance with platter. 
Why, then, my Lord, true wisdom cries, 
*T wixt both, let's make a compromise ; 
Mere dry discourse true learning hates, 
And books are now relieved by plates, 
You fail, though gingerly you preach, 
Unless with gingerbread you teach: 

A candid argument is handy, 

But back it still with sugar-candy ; 

It may be obvious or fair, 

But ere it can appear—a pear: 

By timely apples, on this plan, 

You may suggest the fall of man ; 
When sugar-plums the learner buys, 
He may detect false quantities ; 

Crisp ‘ Parliament’ suggests the nation, 
And ‘ thousands’ speak of population ; 

This, the reader will admit, is good; but 
then it drags its slow length along, through ten 
ora dozen pages. Another worth commend- 
ing is the Report of the British Association ; but 
there are few passages equal to the following:— 
Mr. Lynxeye bother’d the members’ wigs, 

By reading a notice respecting pizs; 
And he wonder’d that people should be so blind 
As to doubt that swine could see the wind. 

e said, that nature was no precisian, 
Bot had dealt out remarkable powers of vision, 
Not only to pigs but to human beings ;— 
Ex. gra. Bishops’ sees were the best of seeings; 
And though some people’s sight was a kind of see-saw, 
Like old Isaac’s mistaking Jacob for Esau, 
Yet he instanced the case of a man in Kentucky, 
In optical requisites mightily lucky, 
Who with gimlet eye so sharply could see, 
As to drill a hole in the trunk of a tree. 

+ * * * o 


Professor Dibble perus’d a paper, 
Made up to the end of last December ; 
?T was the number of those who used half a scraper, 
Having one leg made of two fect of timber ; 
And when ask’d the question, he stated at once 
‘The measur’d feet, and the number of tons 
Of wood that were stumping about the pavings, 
Excluding, of course, the chips and shavings. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 
ORIENTAL TRANSLATION FUND. 

Wer have occasionally noticed, in our pages, 
the proceedings of this valuable institution, which 
is, perhaps, the most munificent encourager that 
Oriental Literaturehas yetknown. We are happy 
in again having it in our power to refer to the 
Committee’s meetings,—the first of which, for the 
season, was held on the 12th instant, at the house 
of the Royal Asiatic Society in Gratton Street. 

Among the works of the Fund, announced as 
completed, was the first volume of Haji Khalfa’s 
celebrated Bibliographical and Encyclopzdiacal 
Dictionary, translated into Latin by Professor 
Fliigel, of Meissen, in Germany ; accompanied 
by the original text, founded on a collection of 
the rare manuscript copies in the libraries of 
Yaris, Vienna, and Berlin. This work, when 
completed, will contain notices of upwards of 
50,000 Persian, Arabic, and Turkish works. By 
careful collation, Professor Fliigel has been en- 
abled to rectify many errors into which D’Her- 
belot was led, by the incorrectness of the manu- 
scripts he used in the compilation of his * Biblio- 
theque Orientale.’ 

A letter from Duncan Forbes, Esq. was read, 
stating that he hoped soon to have a fair portion 
of his translation of the History of Hyder Ali 
and his son Tippé ready for printing. 

Proof sheets of the second volume of Dr. 
Bialloblotzky’s translation of the Chronicles of 
Rabbi Joseph,’ were submitted. The first vo- 
lume of this work was reviewed in the Atheneum 
at the beginning of the year. It is written in 
the biblical style, and gives a relation of the 
Ottoman power, and its wars with the French 
during the Middle Ages. 

The seventh part of Mr. Belfour’s translation 
of the * Travels of Macarius’ was ordered to be 
put to press. Another part we believe, will com- 
plete this interesting work. 





A letter from M. Julien, of Paris, the learned 
Professor of Chinese, announced that he had 
made considerable progress in his translation of 
the ‘ Li-ki,’ a highly-esteemed canonical book 
of the Chinese, supposed to be the composition 
of Confucius. It was also announced that Dr. 
Stenzler was ready to put to press his translation 
of the * Kumara-Sambhava,’ a very ancient San- 
scrit poem, attributed to Kalidasa. 

Upon the representations of the Right Hon. 
the Chairman, Sir Gore Ouseley, the Committee 
resolved that a complete set of the publications 
of the Fund should be presented to the Société 
Asiatique of Paris. 





MR. THOMAS TAYLOR. 

Tuts laborious scholar and excellent man died 
at his house, Manor Place, Walworth, on the 
morning of Sunday, Nov. Ist. He was born in 
London, in the year 1758, at a time when the 
appearance of Halley’s comet was engaging the 
earnest attention of astronomers; and he used 
jocularly to say, that the celestial visitor which 
ushered him into the world, would take him out 
of it. His life was spent in company with the 
sages of antiquity ; he had, indeed, so little in 
common with the popular tastes and feelings of 
the present day, that his works, extending to 
twenty-three quarto and forty octavo volumes, 
are almost unknown. 

At an early age Mr. Taylor was sent to St. 
Paul’s school, where he acquired the rudiments 
of classical learning. The elements of science 
were then, as now, absurdly excluded from the 
routine of education; but Mr. Taylor, following 
the bent of his mind to speculative pursuits, ac- 
quired, by private study, a sound knowledge of 
the theories of arithmetic, algebra, and geometry. 
He was next placed under the care of the Rev. 
Mr. Worthington, of Salters’ Hall Meeting-house, 
to be qualified for the office of a dissenting 
minister; but troubles arising from an early 
marriage, disgusting him with his tutor and his 
vocation, he became an assistant at a boarding- 
school, and for many years endured patiently 
the pressure of incessant toil and narrow cir- 
cumstances, 

The love of mysticism and metaphysical sub- 
tilty, by which he was ever distinguished, was 
first displayed in an essay on * A new Method 
for reasoning in Geometry.’ It had been long 
a general opinion, that, since the introduction 
of the Calculus, mathematicians had unwisely 
thrown metaphysics aside, and rendered mathe- 
matics almost wholly a mechanical study. It is 
certainly true, that the powers of the mind have 
been too exclusively directed by many recent 
mathematicians, especially in Cambridge, to ac- 
quiring a facility in working problems, rather 
than an investigation and establishment of prin- 
ciples; and that Lord Bacon’s complaint of the 
separation of Mathesis from Mathematics, is 
more justly applicable to our day than to his. 
This evil, however, appears to us a necessary 
result of the mode in which mathematical science 
has advanced. The discovery of the Calculus, 
whose power and variety of application are not 
even yet fully appreciated, placed an immense 
power in the hands of mathematicians; and 
having obtained such a boon, it was natural that 
they should luxuriate in its use rather than 
search for any new instrument of analysis. There 
is no doubt that the ancient geometry afforded 
a more healthy exercise to the reasoning facul- 
ties; but the old road to the parish church 
afforded similar advantage to the walking facul- 
ties, yet everybody takes the new short cut. 
Neither do we think that the remedy for the 
evil of mechanical mathematics is to be sought 
in the study of the old Platonicians, when we 
can point to such works as Carnot’s* Metaphysics 
of the Calculus,’ and Sir William Hamilton’s 
* Essay on the Rationale of Algebra,’ read at 
the late meeting of the British Association. 





The metaphysical view of mathematics taken 
by Mr. Taylor, naturally led him to the study 
of the old Greek philosophers. He began with 
Aristotle, and proceeded to Plato, whose sublime 
speculations at once riveted his affections. While 
engaged in the study of the academic philosophy, 
he accidentally met with the works of Plotinus, 
and read them, as he himself informs us, “ with 
an insatiable avidity and the most rapturous 
delight, notwithstanding the obscurity of that 
author’s diction, and the profundity of his con- 
ceptions.” He next studied the Commentaries 
of Proclus, and read them through thrice—a 
task, we verily believe, never performed by any 
other man. 

The generous patronage of Messrs. W. and G. 
Meredith enabled Mr. Taylor to publish the 
‘Orphic Hymns,’ and some other Platonic frag- 
ments. He next translated ‘ Plotinus on the 
Beautiful,’ a work of singular obscurity, and 
Proclus’s ‘Commentary on Euclid,’ in which 
there is much ingenious mathematical research, 
mingled with the wildest speculations of the 
Alexandrian school. These were followed by 
translations of the Platonic Sallust ; of the Py. 
thagoric Sentences; some Hymns of Proclus ; 
two Orations of the Emperor Julian; and five 
books of Plotinus, with very copious notes and 
illustrations. 

The mere titles of these translations will sug- 
gest, what a closer examination of them would 
prove, that Mr. Taylor was not so much a Pla- 
tonist as a Neo-Platonician ; that he followed 
less the pure doctrines of the Academy than 
their extension by the school of Alexandria and 
the Sophists. “The population of Alexandria,” 
says the author of ‘The Epicurean,’ “ consisted 
of the most motley miscellany of nations, reli- 
gions, and sects, that had ever been brought to- 
gether in one city. Beside the school of the 
Grecian Platonist, was seen the oratory of the 
cabalistic Jew ; while the church of the Christian 
stood undisturbed over the crypts of the Egyptian 
hierophant.” He might have added, that the 
followers of Zerdusht, and the disciples of 
Brahma and Buddha, mingled in the throng; 
and that the city was as celebrated a mart for 
the interchange of doctrines and opinions as for 
merchandize. The compound of all eastern and 
western metaphysics preached by the later Pla- 
tonicians, patronized by the Emperor Julian, and 
advocated by the Sophists, as a rival to Christi- 
anity, is really the Platonic system developed 
by Mr. Taylor. His admiration of these writers 
was unbounded; and his enthusiasm was not at 
all abated by finding himselfalone in his worship. 

The most laborious of Mr. Taylor’s tasks was 
a translation of Pausanias, in three volumes, for 
which he only received sixty pounds! It must, 
however, be said, that his notes illustrate neither 
the topography nor history of this valuable de- 
scription of Ancient Greece, but are devoted to 
mystical speculations on the recondite meaning 
of ancient fables, the doctrine of ideas, &c., which 
are as much out of place as if they had been 
appended to Paterson’s * Book of Roads.” 

His greatest works, complete translations of 
Plato and Aristotle, are copiously illustrated 
from the ancient commentators, and will be 
found a rich storehouse of information for those 
who desire to study the beautiful philosophy of 
ancient Greece. The publication of these works is 
also due to the liberality of the Messrs. Meredith. 

It would be tedious to enumerate the whole 
of Mr. Taylor’s voluminous writings ; they are 
principally translations from the works of the 
Platonic Sophists, and were designed to revive 
the influence of a system, which, though sup- 
ported by the powers of Julian and the eloquence 
of Libanius, had sunk irretrievably fifteen cen- 
turies ago. Yet are we far from regarding Mr. 
Taylor's labours as useless : the Neo-Platonicians 
and their followers, the Gnostics, produced too 
marked an effect on Christianity for their opi- 
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nions ever to become a matter of indifference. 
Independently of the beauty of their speculations 
—and many of them are very beautiful—we must 
ever regard the schools of Alexandria and the 
Sophists as those whose opinions have most per- 
manently influenced the human mind, and deter- 
mined for centuries the course of its progress. 

Through the exertions of his friends, Mr. 
Taylor was appointed assistant-secretary to the 
Society of Arts; his salary, and an annuity of 
1007. per annum, generously settled upon him by 
his friend Mr. W. Meredith, secured him a com- 
petence suited to his limited desires. His con- 
versation is said to have abounded in speculation, 
and to have been earnestly sought by those who 
love to wander through the magnificent mazes 
of metaphysics. 

The manuscripts and works upon the Platonic 
philosophy, collected by Mr. Taylor, and en- 
riched by his hand with MS. emendations and 
notes, will, we are informed, be offered for sale 
to one of the Universities, or some of the public 
institutions. We trust that there will be suffi- 
cient liberality in one or other, to preserve from 
dispersion a collection so complete and so unique. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART, 

Ir is pleasant and profitable for us, who cater 
for the public amusement, to listen upon occa- 
sions to public opinion ; and authors and editors 
are now so common, that they need not disguise 
themselves as of old, when they desire to mix 
unnoticed in society; there is no fear that 
people will, as in the days of the Spectator, 
conceal themselves behind hedges to get a sight 
of them ; Chimpanzee, indeed, would draw more 
company in one morning, than the most elite of 
our littérateurs in a twelvemonth, if both were 
caged at the Zoological. In this way we are 
frequently amused with the strange and contra- 
dictory opinions expressed about the conduct 
and character of this Paper; one week it is 
too speculative, another too matter-of-fact— 
now too light, and then again too heavy; at 
one time too much taken up with foreign lite- 
rature, at another wasting strength upon the 
merest trash of home publication: no one seem- 
ing to remember that, in all such matters, it is 
in a great degree the sport of circumstances, 
which mould and shape its columns, and that, 
chameleon like, it but reflects the colour of sur- 
rounding objects. Thus, this week we had pre- 
pared our sheet after the most approved form, 
weighing, deliberating, balancing all articles one 
against another, and resolved to put forth the 
perfect model of what a literary paper should be, 
when lo! Monday came with its unexpected 
novelty in * Ross’s Appendix,’ Tuesday with 
‘The Issue Roll,” Wednesday with the * Keep- 
sake’ and other urgent trifles—the more urgent 
because trifles, and to be forgotten in a few 
weeks; and each suceceding day has brought 
perplexity and disarrangement; so that, at this 
the last hour, we are called on to determine, not 
what ought to appear for our credit's sake, but 
what must appear,—a question to be decided by 
a thousand circumstances that never trouble 
the brains of our readers: and then, after all, 
there are the unavoidable omissions, which draw 
down upon us “after repentance” and fierce and 
angry correspondents, who find out impossible 
motives for studied and intentional neglect. We 
wish that readers, writers, and correspondents, 
would seriously weigh the confessions thus drawn 
from us, anJ so far, at least, as motives are con- 
cerned, give us the benefit of a charitable inter- 
pretation. 

We are happy in being able to state, that, by 
direction of his Majesty, a magnificent and ex- 
tensive Library has been fitted up at Windsor 
Castle, in a style of appropriate architecture ; 
and that notwithstanding the alienation of the 
fine collection of books made by George IIL, he 





has already got together upwards of 28,000 
volumes. A short time before his Majesty’s 
departure for Brighton, the President of the 
Oriental Translation Committee (Sir Gore Ouse- 
ley) had the honour of waiting on him, and of 
presenting to him the publications of the Fund 
from the time of its formation,—forty-seven 
volumes in all, when his Majesty was pleased 
to express his approbation of the industry which 
the Committee had evinced, and his surprise at 
the extent of Oriental works which they had suc- 
ceeded in having translated and published. 

We have heard with sincere pleasure that the 
Presidency of the Royal Irish Academy, vacated 
by the death of the late Bishop of Cloyne, has 
been conferred on the Rey. Dr. Lloyd, Provost 
of Trinity College. 

We observe, by the Hampshire Telegraph, that 
the French Naval Department has adopted the 
machinery invented by Mr. T. Grant, of the 
Weevil Victualling-yard, for the manufacturing 
of the biscuits issued to the men-of-war of that 
nation, and some time since described in this 
paper; and that, to mark the high sense enter- 
tained by the King of the French of the useful- 
ness of this improved process, his Majesty has, 
within these few days, transmitted to Mr. Grant 
a gold medal. 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE, 

Nov. 12.The meetings of the Society were 
this day resumed. His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Sussex was elected a member. 

Among the numerous presents laid upon the 
table, was an inscribed Babylonian tablet, and 
several engraved inscriptions, in the cuneiform 
character, the donation of the Hon. East India 
Company. With reference to the presentation 
of these inscriptions, Mr. Cullimore read a por- 
tion of a memoir, by himself, on the engraved 
Babylonian, Assyrian, and Medo-Persian cylin. 
drical gems, in the British Museum and private 
collections. 

Mr. Cullimore stated his object to be, to direct 
the attention of the Hon. Company, (who, by 
their publications, not less than thirty years : 
laid the foundation of the study of the arr 
headed or cuneatic inscriptions of ancient Baby- 
lon,) of the members of the Society, and of scho- 
lars in general, to the fact, that this is no barren 
field of investigation, as heretofore too generally 
concluded, from the absence of the monumental 
remains of successive ages, analogous to those 
which have been the means of throwing so 
considerable a light upon the historical problems 
relative to ancient Egypt. On the contrary, it 
possesses its peculiar cycle of art, coeval in dura- 
tion with that of the Nilotic regions, extending 
down to the age of the Ptolemies; which, if not 
developed in the colossal proportions of the tem- 
ples of Thebes and Heliopolis, may yet be found 
no less efiective for evolving contemporary illus- 
trations of the progress of religion, civilization, 
superstition, and literature, among the successive 
dominant nations of ancient Asia, and for testing 
the authority of historians. 

This novel view of the subject the writer 
founded on an examination of more than a hun- 
dred of these remarkable gems, discovered among 
the ruins on the banks of the Euphrates and 
Tigris, and now first made available to the stu- 
dent by a series of cylindrical and duplicate flat 
casts, recently issued by Mr. Doubleday, of 
Little Russell Street. As in the case of the 
Egyptian tablets, previously to the discovery of 
the phonetic system of interpretation, such of 
these as had been published were viewed rather 
in the light of objects of curiosity, or of learned 
speculation among mere antiquaries, than as of 
any real historical utility. Hitherto, however, 
the number of these miniature tablets + known 


+ They are in the proportion of less than an inch to 
a foot, compared with the Egyptian tablets. 
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to the public, was very small: they are now 
brought before the learned world in such a shape 
as to afford a very important and convenient 
opportunity of investigating their relations, and 
their connexion with ancient history. 

The writer proceeded to anticipate an objec- 
tion to his proposing the cycle of oriental art as 
introductory to the study of the cuneatic records ; 
which, he imagined, might be grounded on the 
circumstance, that the corresponding cycle of the 
arts in Egypt is wholly dependent on the suc- 
cession of kings, determined by the phonetic 
principles of hieroglyphic interpretation. This 
is the consequence of the prescribed system, 
which was of a nature to shackle the genius of 
the artist, in a great degree to exclude the imita- 
tion of nature, and hence to suppress every indi- 
cation to improvement, during a period of 2,000 
years. The variations discernible are, there- 
fore, the writer asserted, rather the variations of 
fashion than of progressive advancement. To 
the same cause he ascribed the inverted chrono- 
logical order, in which the best judges of art, 
unacquainted with the principles of hieroglyphic 
decipherment, have viewed, and continue to 
view, the temples and monuments.{ The Asia- 
tic artist, on the other hand, appears to have been 
bound by no such shackles. His object was 
imitation, and hence his attempts were progres- 
sive, from the period of the first rude outline to 
the maximum of improvement—this maximum 
being indicated in the existing Persepolitan 
sculptures, included in the epitomized cycle of 
the oriental arts in our possession, as clearly as 
if similar monuments of the earlier ages were 
still before us. It follows, that the march of 
improvement here stands in the place of the 
Egyptian series of names, as regards relative 
chronological classification ; and hence that these 
minute sculptures may, to a certain extent, be 
investigated, independently of the literature with 
which they are connected, and to the study of 
which they introduce and should stimulate the 
inquirer, as was the case with their colossal con- 
temporaries on the Nile, in regard to the hiero- 
glyphic records. 

These remarks were followed by a description 
and general classification of the series of casts, 
sketches of which accompanied the Memoir, 
The classification was, first, into cylinders having 
inscriptions, and those in which this distinction 
is wanting ; secondly, into those which are in- 
scribed respectively with Babylonian, Assyrian, 
or Medo-Persian characters ; thirdly, into those 
having similar or analogous designs, which are, 
in each case, with few exceptions, proved by the 
inscriptions to be of the same nation; so that 
those which are uninscribed may, from their 
analogy in style and design to the former, be 
equally referred to their proper origin. 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 18.—The first communication read at 
this mecting contained an account, by Dr. Pingel, 
of Copenhagen, of the changes which have been 
noticed in the relative level of land and sea on 
the west coast of Greenland, between 60° and 
65° N. lat. By these observations it appears 
that there are, at several points along this exten- 
sive range of coast, the remains of ancient build- 
ings, which are now more or less covered by the 
tide. The earliest recorded observation was 
made by Arctander between 1777 and 1779, on 
asmall island in the Firth, called Igallike. On 
this island, then almost entirely submerged at 
spring tides, were the walls of a house ; and when 
Dr. Pingel visited the place half a century after, 
only the ruins rose above the water. 

Some notes by Capt. Fitzroy, and communi- 


I It does not appear to us that Mr. Cullimore’s theory 
is here consistent with facts. The artsof Egypt existed 
but as the servants of the religion and civil polity of that 
extraordinary nation; as the former of these was cor- 
rupted and the latter ruined by successive conquests, 
the arts declined of course, because they lost both their 
principles and their patronage. 
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cated by Capt. Beaufort, were then read, on the 
effects produced by the earthquake in February 
last on the Currents of the Coasts of Chili. 

A letter from Mr. Alison, of Valparaiso, to the 
President, was then communicated. It gave an 
account of the destruction, in February, of Con- 
ception, with the ports of Talcahuano and 
Maule ; and stated that the earthquake was felt 
to the southward, in the Indian territory, oppo- 
site the island of Chiloe, (lat. 43° 8’), and to the 
northward beyond Copiapo (lat. 27° 8’); at 
Mendoza on the east side of the Andes; and by 
a ship 100 miles to the westward of Conception. 
It gave an account also of the effects of the 
earthquake at the island of Juan Fernandez, 
(300 miles from the coast,) where the sea, agi- 
tated in the same manner as at Talcahuano, first 
retired, then rushed over the land, and destroyed 
the houses belonging to the convicts. 

Professor Sedgwick afterwards read extracts 
from letters addressed by Mr. Darwin to Pro- 
fessor Henslow. They referred principally to 
the writer’s observations on the tertiary forma- 
tions of Patagonia and Chili, and on the changes 
of level between land and sea, which he noticed 
in those countries. The letters contained also an 
account of his discovery of the remains of the 
Megatherium over a district of 600 miles in ex- 
tent to the southward of Buenos Ayres; and a 
highly-important description of the geological 
structure of the Pass of Uspallata, in the Andes, 
where he discovered alternations of vast tertiary 
and igneous formations, and the existence, in the 
former, of veins of true granite, and of gold and 
other metals. 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

Tue Society commenced its monthly meet- 
ings for the session on Monday evening. The 
chairman, Col. Sykes, read a paper, drawn up 
by himself, being an abstract of the proceedings 
of the Statistical Section of the British Associa- 
tion, at the meeting held in Dublin in August 
last.f 

After this, a paper was read ‘ On the Division 
of Property,’ drawn up by William Day, Esq. 
The writer considered the division of property 
and the history of its changes, as forming a le- 
gitimate object of statistical inquiry. He ob- 
served, that, although we possess a vast detail of 
information and specific returns respecting our 
Trade and Commerce and our National Debt, 
he was not aware of the existence of any accurate 
information in regard either to the number of 
the occupiers of the soil, or the extent and na- 
ture of their several holdings ; and yet the varia- 
tion from time totime, in the proportions between 
such agriculturists as stand in the relative situ- 
ations of having a permanent or a transitory in- 
terest in their occupations, is a subject worthy 
of attention. 

Next in importance to the proportions that 
exist between these two classes numerically con- 
sidered, the writer placed that of the extent of 
the several holdings of different individuals in 
thesame class. Whether, in fact, property and 
capital are gradually conglomerating into masses, 
or becoming more subdivided, or whether the 
one effect is taking place in one class while its 
opposite is in operation in the other. 

To attain returns which would afford the in- 
formation here described, the writer believed 
had not been attempted since the time of 
Doomsday Book ; and, in fact, unless by a par- 
liamentary survey, has been nearly impossible. 
He considered, however, that, under the opera- 
tion of the new Poor Law Act, a facility is now 
offered for attaining this desideratum with some- 
thing approaching to accuracy. On turning to 
the provisions of that statute, it will be found to 
confer certain powers of voting, varying accord- 

+ See Atheneum, p. 619, 649. 

} In France, this valuable desideratum has been ad- 
mirably supplied by the institution of the ‘ Cadastre,’ 
or Register of Landed Property. 








ing to the nature and extent of the occupation ; 
and the object of the writer was to show that, by 
this classification of the votes, we may have at 
once the division of the owners, as well as of the 
occupiers in respect of the extent of the pro- 
perty, or occupation to each; and he observed, 
that it requires only a little arrangement to ex- 
hibit the results in a tabulated form. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 





Mon. Royal Geographical Society ....Nine, P.M. 
Zoological Society (Scientific 
Business) ....+- -eccccccce --} p. 8, P.M. 
Tues. < Royal Medical and Chirurgical 
Society 
Medico- Botanical Socie 
Wep. Society of Arts........ cccccccccch Po 7, PoMe 
Royal Society ...... eeccccccccccd Pe 8, P.Me 
Tuva. { Society of Antiquaries ...... +.» Eight, p.m. 
Royal Society of Literature ....Four, P.M. 








THEATRICALS > 


DRURY LANE. 
This Evening, and on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, THE 
SIEGE OF ROCHELLE; and THE JEWESs. 


COVENT GARDEN. 
This Evening, PAUL CLIFFORD; after which THE MILL OF 
BEREZINA; and THE ROBBER’S WIFE. 





Drory Lane.—The long-talked-of operatic 
drama, called ‘The Jewess,’ made a most tri- 
umphant entry into this theatre on Monday. It 
is one of those rare cases in theatrical annals 
where (great, long, and loud as has been the 
previous flourish of trumpets,) too much has not 
been said before production, and scarcely enough 
can be said after it. The papers, morning and 
evening, have given this drama all the honours, 
and here come we with our “ one cheer more,” 
which is not the less hearty because it is una- 
voidably late. The scene is in the City of Con- 
stance, the time the early part of the 15th cen- 
tury, when the celebrated Cardinal de Brogny 
(the sometime shepherd boy), was President of 
the Council. There is a most happy mixture of 
gorgeous spectacle, carried to a point of correct- 
ness, Which makes it instructive as well as enter- 
taining, with powerful, vet perfectly natural, 
dramatic interest. One of the state visits of the 
Emperor Sigismond to Constance being used to 
furnish the model for the former, and an attect- 
ing incident drawn from (or suggested by, it does 
not matter which,) the then prevailing and most 
revolting persecutions inflicted on the Jews by 
their Christian tormentors, being the groundwork 
of the latter. M. Scribe’s is an admirable play, 
and Mr. Planché’s is an admirable adaptation. 
The task was by no means an easy one ; and, 
had it been intrusted to less skilful hands, a ma- 
terial difference in the result would have proved 
the truth of our assertion. To make a very suc- 
cessful foreign play of the calibre of * La Juive,’ 
a very successful English play, requires more 
originality of thought than those who don’t think 
would think. Let us be permitted to illustrate 
our argument by a little anecdote. Many years 
ago the worthy drawing-master, who laboured 
in vain to teach us to draw, was sent for by a 
Scotch nobleman. He put on his best coat— 
his best hat—his best smile—and, being ushered 
into the drawing-room, his best bow; * You are 
a portrait-painter, I believe, Mr. M—,° said his 
Lordship ; ‘ Yes, my Lord,’ said Mr. M—. ‘I 
have a daughter,’ said his Lordship (Mr. M— 
bowed very low); and, as I was passing a 
broker’s shop the other day, I saw ¢his picture, 
which I bought a bargain. Now, I think ita 
very good picture, and when you have seen my 
daughter, I think you'll agree with me, that, 
with a very trifling alteration, you could make it 
an excellent likeness of her.” 

The scenery, by the Messrs. Grieve, the 
dresses, the properties, and the machinery, re- 
flect the highest credit upon the various artists 
concerned ; and the beautiful armour, manu- 
factured by Mons. Granger, of Paris, is enough 
to make the Tower of London come to see it. 
The music—at least, a great part of it, was, on 








the first night, very heavy, but the lighter and 
better portions only have since been retained, 
The principal characters—those of the Jew and 
his daughter—are filled by Mr. Vandenhoff and 
Miss Tree ; and, in both instances, most effec. 
tively. The Jew, though an excellent part, is 
in no respect beyond the range of Mr. Vanden. 
hoff’s talent, and we have great pleasure in giv. 
ing unqualified praise to his performance of it, 
Miss Ellen Tree’s representation of the, Jewess is 
worth a Jew’s eye; and, we are much mistaken, 
if many a Jew’s eye do not glisten in silent, yet 
speaking, admiration of her eloquent defences of 
their injured tribe, her beautiful and majestic 
railings against its savage persecutors. Her 
dresses, three in number, are exquisite, each in 
its separate and very different style ; her acting 
is a study—her attitudes, studies. She has never 
appeared to greater advantage. All others con. 
cerned deserve praise in proportion to what they 
had to do, for all exerted themselves to heighten 
and consolidate the general effect. The com. 
bined attractions of Mr. Balfe’s opera, and this 
splendid and interesting drama, have, during the 
whole week, filled the house to overflowing. 
Otympic Tueatre.—Another burletta, writ- 
ten by Mr. Haynes Bayly, was brought out on 
Monday last. Its title is * Comfortable Service ;’ 
which, being interpreted, means uncomfortable 
service, for its hero is a man-servant, who is 
falsely accused of robbing his master, and who, 
to avoid being taken up, disguises himself in 
female attire, and hires himself as lady’s-maid 
next door. When we state that the said hero 
is enacted by Mr. Keeley, it will easily be seen 
that the partis in hands well calculated to keep 
down the coarser parts of so dangerous an inci- 
dent, and to keep up all that it presents of the 
ludicrous. Mrs. Orger has a part which rejoices 
in the joint miseries of poverty and age, but she 
is a great theatrical economist, and can make a 
little go a great way. Go along somehow it must 
if she drives it, for there is not in Englanda 
better stage-coachwoman to get a slow part over 
a bit of heavy ground. With their exertions, 
and those of Mr. F. Matthews, Mrs. Macnamara, 
&c., this piece gets its full share of laughter, and 
has been, and continues to be, well received. 





MISCELLANEA 

Navigation of the Suir—An old subscriber, 
who has interested himself a good deal in the 
projected improvements of the river Suir, to 
which we adverted in our last number, has 
sent us some observations upon the subject. 
Our correspondent denies that the passing ofthe 
Great Western Railway Bill has had any influ- 
ence over the recent proceedings at Carrick; 
and he deplores the observations made by Lord 
Glengall, as having a tendency to create—what 
never was intended and never can be sustained 
—a comparison, if not a rivalry, between the 
projected river Suir Company, and the long 
talked of railway between Limerick and Water- 
ford. The importance of the last undertaking, 
as our correspondent admits, is exceedingly 
great, but it furnishes no reason why the natu- 
ral advantages of a large navigable river, like 
the Suir, should not be turned to the best ac- 
count for the benefit of the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, particularly when it can be effected 
at a safe and moderate eXpense. 20,0001. is 
the estimated cost of the contemplated improve- 
ments, and our correspondent states, that the 
tolls which the merchants themselves have pro- 
posed to pay, will yield 3000/7. a year. The out- 
lay, therefore, he observes, is sure to be return- 
ed with a handsome profit. Our correspondent 
agrees with us, in the opinion we threw out, 
that “both projects may be judiciously and be- 
neficially adopted.” He observes, that if the 
railway was at work at this moment, the im- 
provement of the Suir would still be a most de- 
sirable object. For the exports of Carrick and 
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Clonmell, consisting principally of butter, bacon . 
and corn, the cleanliness and dispatch with 
which they can be forwarded to the English 
market, are the principal objects which the mer- 
chants have to provide for. The railway, it is 
evident, would give dispatch, but it would not 
add to the cleanliness of the transmit—nothing 
secures that so much as the shipment of goods 
under the eye of the owner. He knows how 
much their price will be affected in the English 
market by the condition in which they are of- 
fered for sale, and he naturally exerts himself to 
make them reach their destination in as neat 
and sweet a state as possible. Ship-brokers 
and agents, in export towns, know this also, but 
they have not the same interest in attending to 
it. Now, the complaint of the merchants of 
Carrick and Clonmell is, that they are obliged 
to boat their butter, bacon, and corn, to Water- 
ford, and then ship them for England ; and that, 
in this double loading, the articles always get 
more or less dirtied, and sometimes damaged. 
For this evil, the railway presents no sufficient 
cure, for, according to Lord Glengall’s proposal, 
there would still be a journey to Fiddown, whe- 
ther by railroad or water, it does not matter 
which ; and then would come the shipment to 
England. As for dispatch in the transmission, 
our correspondent is of opinion, that it would 
be as fully attained by the introduction of small 
towing steamers on the Suir, which he has already 
suggested to the merchants, as by any railroad. 
It may further be observed, that it is not now in- 
tended to remove the ledge of rock in the Suir, of 
which mention was made in our last, but to cut a 
passage through it, and, by placing a lock upon 
that passage, to form a basin or pool immediately 
behind, in which ships of 300 tons burthen may 
lie in safety, where vessels of 100 tons cannot 
now approach without great difficulty, and even 
danger. 


List of New Books.—Heath’s Book of Beauty, 
for 1836, edited by Lady Blessington, Svo. 21s. ; large 

per, 52s. 6¢.—The Keepsake, for 1836, edited by the 
| >see Mrs. Norton, Svo. 21s. silk; large paper, 
52s. 6d.— Narrative of a Voyage round the World, by 
T. B. Wilson, M.D. R.N. 8vo. 12s.—The Tradesman’s 
Oracle, 12mo. 1s. swd.—The Matrimonial Sketch Book, 
18mo. 1s. Gd. swd.—Sermons on the Spirit of Holiness, 
&c. by T. H. Evans, 2nd edit. enlarged, 2s. 6¢d.—The 
Squib Annual, for 1836, 5s.—Municipal Corporation 
Act, with Notes, &c. by R. C. Sewell, 12mo. 7s.— 
Lewis’s Tales of Wonder, 32mo. Is. 6d. cloth ; 2s. silk. 
—The Educational Institutions of Germany, by G. P. R, 
James, Esq. post Svo. 7s. 6¢.—Holman’s Travels, Vol. 
IV. Svo. 14s.—Burnett’s Botany, Svo. 21s.—Scott’s 
Commentary on the Holy Bible, 3 vols. 5vo. with Maps, 
4l.10s.—A Manual of Practical Midwifery, by James 
Reed, M.D. 18mo. 5s. 6d.—Jenyns’s Maaual of British 
Vertebrate Animals, 8vo. 13s.—Margaret Ravenscroft, 
by J. A. St. John, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d.—Stanley’s 
History of Birds, 2 vols. 8vo. 7s.— Minerals and Metals, 
1Smo. 2s. 6¢.—Cloquet’s Recollections of the Private 
Life of Gen. Lafayette, 8vo. 12s.—The Roman Catholic 
Church in Scotland, &c. by T, P. Lawson, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
—History of the United States of North America, by T. 
Graham, 4 vols. Svo. 22. 10s.—Little Library, Vol. 
XVIII. (Natural History of Birds,) 4s. hif-bd.—The 
Naturalist’s Library, Vol. 11. (Deer,) 6s.—Sparks’s 
Library (American Biography, Vol. 1V.) 12mo. 7s.— 
An Analysis of the Parliamentary Proceedings of the 
Session of 1835, with an Appendix, by Henry Deacon, 
8vo. 7s. 6d.—A ‘Token of Affection, 3rd edit. 32mo. 
ls. 6d. cloth; 2s. silk.—A Token of Remembrance, 
32mo. 1s. 6d. cloth ; 2s. silk.—Lorretti; the History of 
Louise, the Daughter of a Canadian Nun, 18mo. 2s.— 
The Excitement, for 1836, I8mo. 4s. 6d.—Taylor’s 
Tales of the English (the Knevetts), fc. 4s. 6d.— 
Whately’s Sermons, Svo. 10s. 6d¢.—Wallace’s Addi- 
tional Observations on Brougham’s Theology, post 8vo, 
3s.6d.— Metaphysic Rambles, Part I1. post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
—Evans’s Discount Tables, new edition 4to. 2ls.—A 
Voyage of Discovery, or the Five Navigators, 7s. 6d. 
coloured, in a case.— Bridges’s Exposition of the 119th 
Psalm, new edit. 7s.—Lamb’s Rosamond Gray, 32mo. 
1s. 6d. cloth ; 2s. silk. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS 
J. B. received. 


Erratum—‘ The Bird-seller’s Song,’noticed last week, 
is by Mr. Kilner, and not Aedzer, as there stated. We 
mention this, as it might otherwise be mistaken for the 
work of Mr. E. A. Kellner, the composer of ‘ ‘The Goat- 
herd of Appenzel,’ ‘ The Fair Haidce,’ and other well 
known songs. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


LADY, many years a Resident Governess, 

wishes for an ENGAGEMENT. She is competent to 
teach English, French, and Music, with purity and taste, with 
all the other requisites of polite Female Educati R tabl 


NEW NOVEL BY THEODORE HOOK. 
In a few days will be ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo., price 1/, 118.6d. 
IL B GURNEY. 
By the Author of ‘Sayings and Doings.’ 
Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria-lane. 








references will be given, and a moderate salary required.— 
Letters, addressed to L. B., 20, Compton-street, Brunswick- 
square, will have immediate attention, 


.PNIT 7 - 
GENTLEMAN, aged about 30, of good 
education and address, with some taste for the Fine Arts, 
wishes EMPLOYMENT, Respectable occupation is sought, 
rather than large remuneration. The Advertiser would wot ob- 
ject to give a premium proportionate to advantages received. 
tters te post paid, to Z, A., Mrs. Crabiree’s, Biscuit Baker, 
8, Strand, 


GERMAN PROFESSOR teaches Ladies 

-& and Gentlemen the GERMAN LANGUAGE in THIRTY 

LESSONS. Proofs of his having done so will be given by the 

most satifactory references and testimonials. Lessons at the 

Pupil’s Residence Four Shillings each.—Direct (post paid) to 
3. L., No. 45, Basinghall-street. 


R. NEATE respectfully begs to inform 
his Pupils, and Friends in general, that he has REMOVED 
to No. 12, PANTON-SQUARE, HAYMARKET. 














Sales by Auction. 


COLLECTION OF ENGRAVINGS, 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE and SON, at their Weekly Sale 
Rooms, 22, Fieet-street, on TUESDAY, November 24 ; 
CONSISTING OF 


ROOF Impressions of the Chelsea Pen- 
sioners reading the Gazette of the Battle of Waterloo, 
alter Wilkie—Alfred in the Neatherd’s Cottage, ditto—The 
Madonna, by Muller—The Magdalen, by Lorighi—Diogenes, by 
Sharp—Cupid and Psyche, after Raphael—Fine Scripture Prints 
—The Works of Hogarth—The Luxemburg Gallery, &c. ; many 
of them framed and glazed. Together with 
A FEW PAINTINGS, 
including the Huntsmen, by Wouvermans; &c. 
ay be seen, and Catalogues had at the Rooms, 





On THURSDAY, November 26, and three following days, 
(Sunday excepted,) 
A VALUABLE COLLECTION OF BOOKS 
IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OF LITERATURE; 

Among which are, Logge di Rafaele nel 
Vaticano, 5 vols, imp. folio—Schola Italica Picture—Titiani 
Veceliia J. B. Jackson—Cooke’s Pompeii, 2 vols. half-bound— 
Bowyer’s Hume, 6 vols. russ.—Dibdin’s Ades Althorpiaua, 2 
vols.—Waverley Novels, with Introductions by the Author, 48 
vols.—Ballantyne’s Novelist’s Library, 10 vols.; &c. 

May be seen, and Catalogues (price Is.) had at the Rooms. 

*4* Money advanced on Books, and Valuatious of every De- 
scription of Property made for the Payment of the Probaie Duty, 
ac. 








MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 

By Messrs. GRIMSTON and HAVERS, at their Great Room, 
No. 306, High Holborn on TUESDAY, November 24, and four 
following days, COMPRISING 

DWAKDS’ Botanical Register, complete 
to 1834, 20 vols. uncut—Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, 

29 vols.—Sowerby’s British Mineralogy, 4 vols.—Dibdin’s Biblio- 

graphical Tour, best edition, 3 vols, russia—Bewick’s Birds, 2 

vols, first edition, cntae poper—Daspengees. Britannica and 

Supplement, 26 vols. half russia—Hope’s Costume of the An- 

cients, morocco—Watts’s Views of Seats, fine impressions, mor. 

—Coxe’s Life of Sir R. Walpole, 3 vols.—Lodge’s Portraits, 

complete—Robinson’s Organic Remains, 3 vols.—Ciceronis, 17 

vols. large paper—Major’s Cabinet Gallery, India proofs, 2 vols. 

—Neale’s Churches, 2 vols, large paper—Gough’s Camden’s 

Britannia, 3 vols. best edition—Holbein’s Heads, by Chamber- 

laine—Parry’s Third Voyage—Harrison’s Novelist’s Magazine, 

21 vols. fine copy—Christian Observer, 27 vols.—Sharpe’s British 

Classics, 24 vols.—Keepsake, compiete, 8 vols. 

nual, 4 vols.—Turner’s Annual Tour, 3 vols. India proofs before 

syron’s Works, 17 vols.—Waverley Novels, 48 vols. 

—Collection o! the best French Authors, &c, 

_May be viewed, and Catalogues had, 

MODERN ENGRAVINGS OF THE FIRST CLASS. 

By Messrs. CHRISTIE and MANSON, at their Great Room, in 
King-street, St. James’s-square, on THURSDAY, Nov. 26th, 
precisely at 1 o’clock, 

. > aul 
NHE VALUABLE COLLECTION of 
MODERN ENGRAVINGS of 
DR. WARD, OF DUBLIN, DECEASED, 
Comprising the Village Politiciaus, The Reut-day, The Chelsea 

Pevsioners, and other Proofs, from the Works of Wilkie: and 

Proofs and fine Impressions from those of Turner, Stothard, 

West, Burnet; The Battle of La Hogue, proof, and others by 

Wooliett, Sharpe, Strange, Wille, Morghen, Bervic, Miller, 

Desnoyers, &c. &c. 

May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had, 


HE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, No. 17, King’s <neee Coleman-sireet, 
London, Instituted in 1823. For the Purchase of REVER- 
SIONARY PROPERTY, LIFE POLICIES, &c., with a Capital, 
paid up, of upwards of £400,000. and with power of extension, 
hairman—Johu Wells, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman—James Christian Clement Bell, Esq. 
Divectors. 
{ John Peter Rasch, Esq. 
Thomas Stooks, Esq. 
Alfred Thorp, Esq. 
Thomas Vigne, Esq. 
William Whitmore, Esq. 
Jacob George Wrench, Esq. 


























John Chapman, Esq. 
William Greaves, Esq. 
Thomas Greg, Esq. 

Sir Wm. Heygate, Bart. 

George Henry Hooper, Esq- 

Henry Hughes, Esq. 

Thomas Price, Esq. 

Audilors—John Thomas, Esq., Robert Davies, Esq., 
Richard Norman, Esq. 
Actuary—Griffith Davies, Esq. F.R.S. 
Solicitor—George Stephen, Esq. 

Daily attendance is given at the Office from ten to four o’clock, 
where Forms for making Proposals may be bad gratuitous, and 
every facility afforded for the earliest completion of purchases. 
—It is requested that all c icati by letter may be post 
paid. 





By Order of the Court of Directors, 
WM. SIM, Secretary. 








Just published, in 1 large 8vo. Volume, containing above 1300 
pages, price 2/. 10s. bds, the Second Edition, corrected through- 
out, aud greatly enlarged, of 

DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEO- 
RETICAL and HISTORICAL, of COMMERCE and 

COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION: with a new and greatly en- 

larged SUPPLEMENT, supplying the deficiencies, and bringing 

down the Information contained in the work to October, 1835. 

By J. R. M‘CULLOCH, Esq. 
*,* The SUPPLEMENT may be had separately, price 1s. 6d. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme and Co, 








MR. JAMES’S NEW ROMANCE. 
©n the 7th December will be published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
NE IN A THOUSAND; 
Or, the DAYS of HENRY QUATRE, 
By the Author of * The Gipsy,’ ‘Mary of Burgundy,’ ‘ John 
arsion Hall,’ &c. &c. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 


NEW DRAMAS, BY JOANNA BAILLIE. 
Early in December will be pe in 3 vols. 8vo. 


blished, 
RAMAS, by JOANNA BAILLIE. 


London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. Plays on the Passions. 3 vols, 8vo. 
1, Lis. 6d. 
2. Miscellaneous Plays. 8vo. 9s. 
A CURIOSITY! 
Neatly printed in 4to., oy, an Amateur (a Practical Agriculturist), 
at his Private Press, price 2s. 
YUSSER’S HUNDRETH GOOD 
POYNTES of HUSBANDRIE; reprinted verbatim et 
literatim from the Original Edition of 1557. To which is added, 
the Life of Thomas Tusser, written by himself, in Verse; aud a 
Glossary. 
** For farmer’s life, quaint Tusser all containes,— 
The waines, the chains, the swains, the pains, the gaines.”’ 
London: Longman and Co, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, price 3s. 6d. 
N EXPERIMENTAL GUIDE to 
CHEMISTRY. 
By EDWARD DAVY, M.R.C.S, 

A popular outhne of this interesting science, iNustrated by 
numerous Experiments, with minute directions for their suc- 
cessful performance. Interspersed with Explanatory Observa- 
tions on the various Arts and Manufactures dependent on Che- 
mistry, &c. 

*Pablished 390, Strand, London; and all Booksellers. 


NEW NOVEL, BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘OLD MAIDS.’ 

___ Just published, in 3 vols. post svo. price 21s. Gad. boards, 

PpLsse IANS and PATRICIANS, 
Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 


Just published, in post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. boards, 
ANDOM RECOLLECTIONS 
OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
From the Commencement of the Session of 1830, to the close of 
the Session of 1835; including Personal Sketches of the leading 
Members of all Parties, By One of no Party. 
Smith, Elder, and Co, Cornhill. 























GRAHAME’S HISTORY OF NORTH AMERICA. 
Shortly will be published, in 4 vols. demy 8vo. 

HE HISTORY of the UNITED STATES 

of NORTH AMERICA, from the Plantation of the British 

Colonies, till their Revolt and Declaration of ludependence, iu 

76. By JAMES GRAHAME, Esq. 

This Work commences with a greatly amended Edition of the 
early portion of the History of North America, formerly published 
by the same Author, which is now for the first time completed 
and brought down to 1776. 

Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 


This day is published, in 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, price 1. Is. 
HE LOSELEY MANUSCRIPTS, illus- 
trative of English History, Biography, and Manners, from 
the Reign of Henry VIII, to that of James 1., and preserv a 
the Muniment Room of JAMES MORE MOLYNEUX, Esq. at 

Loseley House in Surrey. Now first edited, with Notes, by 

ALFRED JOHN KEMPE, Esq, F.S.A. 
Johu Murray, Albemarle-street. 











Now publishing in Weekly Numbers, price 6d. each, 


NOWLES’S FAC-SIMILE PRO- 
NOUNCING and EXPLANATORY DICTIONARY, 
containing 90,000 Words; being 55,000 more than either Mr. 
Sheridan’s or Mr, Walker’s. Also, price 2s. 6d., witha Portrait 
of the Author, A VOCABULARY of 11,960 GREEK, LATIN, 
and SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES; the vowel sounds, a 
accented letters marked according to their classical pronuncia- 
tion, The Dictionary, in cloth, 11, 4s. 6d.; or, in 7 Monthly 
Parts at 3s. 6d. each. No similar works have ever been pre- 
sented to the public; for, every letter represents a sound heard 
in the pronunciation. adon: G. Berger, Holywell-street, 
Strand; sold also by R. Daniels, 2, King-street, Covent-garden, 
and all Booksellers. A Portrait of the Author given with every 
copy. Letters must be free. 


INE ARTS.—Subscribers to Mr. GEORGE 
DOO’S WORKS are respectfully informed that in a few 
days will be published a highly-finished Line Engraving by him 
of the beautiful PORTRAIT of LADY SELINA MEADE, 
Countess Ciam-Martinics, painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
P.R.A. Size of the Print 9inches by it. Proofs on India paper, 
Two Guineas; Prints, One Guinea, Fifty Proofs will be taken 
before letters, at Four Guineas. Subscribers uames received by 
the Proprietor, George T. Doo, 10, Adams-terrace, Camden 
‘Town; by G. F, Moon, 20, Threadneedle-street, City, the Pub- 
lisher of the Print; and by all the respectable Printsellers in the 
United Kingdom. list of the Names of Subscribers for Proof 
Impressions will be published, 
Also may be had of Mr. Moon, the Priots of 
The Fair Forester, and the Child with Flowers, 
engraved by Mr. Doo, who has in progress two new Works, 
which will shortly be announced. 
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THE ATHENAUM. 





ESTABLISHED 1826. 
HURTON’S BRITISH and FOREIGN 
PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 
26, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

The Year, First Class « 

—— Second Class 

——_ Extra Clas 

Subscribers to this Library, Leside ely y 

with all the New Publications, have the power of selecting from 

the general Catalogue, containing upwards of 20,000 Volumes of 

Standard Works in the English, French, Italian, German, and 
Spanish Languages. 











Shortly will be published, in 2 vols. price 12. ts. 
H E PARRICIDE. 
A ROMANCE, 
By the Author of * Miserrimus.’ 
*€ Homo howini lupus.” 
Thomas Hookham, Old Bond-street. 


On the 28th will be published, in 2 vols, 
ETTERS, CONVERSATIONS, and RE- 


COLLECTIONS of 8, T. COLERIDGE, 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 





This day, in a Pocket Volume, with Engravings, 2s. 6d. 
INERALS and METALS; their Natural 
History, and Uses in the Arts; with incidental Accounts 
of MINES and MINING. 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 





In 2 vols. with many Wood-cuts, price 7s. 
FAMILIAR HISTORY of BIRDS; 
their NATURF, HABITS, and INSTINCTS. 

By the Rev. EDWARD STANLEY, M.A. F.L.S. 
ector of Alderley, Cheshire, 

Printed under the Direction of the Committee of General Litera- 
ture and Education, appointed by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 

London: John W, Parker, West Strand. 





In small 4to. price 4s. 

Printed under the Direction of the Committee of General Litera- 
ture and Education, appointed by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, a 
NHRISTMAS CAROLS (with Music); a 

Series of ORIGINAL SACRED SONGS, suitable for the 

Festival of OUR LORD'S NATIVITY ; adapted to Select Music 

and to various National and Ancient Airs, with Accompani- 

ments for the Pianoforte or Organ. 

The CAROLS are also published without the Music, printed 
uniformly with the SATURDAY MAGAZINE, for popular cir- 
culation, Price One ream 
London: John W, Parker, West Strand. 


MR. ST. JOHN'S NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready, 
ARGARET RAVENSCROFT; 
Or, SECOND LOVE. 
Founded on certain exiraordinary fucideuts in the History of a 
distinguished English Family. 
By J. A. ST. JOHN, E-q. 
Author of § Tales of the Ramad’han,’ ‘Egypt, and Moham- 
med Ali,’ &c. 
Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman, Pater- 
noster-row. 








In feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
HE ORIGIN of UNIVERSITIES and 
ACADEMICAL DEGREES, 

y HENRY MALDEN, M.A. 
Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Professor of Greek 

. n_the University of London, 
Printed for John Taylor, Bookseller and Publisher to the Uni- 
versity, Upper Gower- street. 








_, Just published, in 1 vol, 12mo. price 7s. boards, 
KETCHES FROM LIFE. 
By a PHYSICIAN, 

Contents: The Curate’s Daughter; or, the Victim of Irish 
Anarehy and English Despotirm—The Casuist ; or, Delineations 
and Observations of a Se list—Mrs. Maci h; and Pub- 
he Charities—Elizabeth ; or, the Fatal Bereavewent—The Death- 
bed ; or, Child of Two Fathers—Fanaticism and Miss P#*##* ; or, 
the Unique Christians Avalyzed—MDCCCXXXI1; or, the Reign 

error; with Cases and Observatious. 

** ‘The sketches are really from life, and written by a Physician 
of this city, who has studied haman nature under many and 
varied circumstances,” —Scotsman. 

_ ** We have perused this volume with much pleasure.””—Cale- 
donian Mercury. 

** The present volume exhibits considerable power on the part 
of its author; and the tales possess a deep interest.” —Kilmar- 
nock Journal, 

W. R. M*Phun, Glasgow; and Simpkinu, Marshall, and Co, 
Stationers’-hall-court, London, 








This day is published, printed in double columns, royal 8vo. price 
1s.6d, * The People’s Edition,’ being the Fourth of, 
HE CONSTITUTION of MAN, considered 
in Relation to External Objects. 
GEORGE COMBE. 

W. and R. Chambers, and John Anderson, jun., Edinburgh; 
Longman & Co., Simpkin, Marshall, & Co., ‘and Orr & Smith, 
Loudon; John Macleod, Glasgow ; aud to be had of all Agents 
= oo, sale of Messrs. Chambers’ Publications throughout 

otland. 











BAKER’S TEACHER'S LESSONS FOR SCHOOLS 
AND FAMILIES. 
RIMARY LESSONS for CHILDREN 
and INFANTS’ SCHOOLS. Price 2d. 

2. A Teacher’s First Lessons on Natural 
Religion. 2nd edit. 4d. 

3. A Teacher’s Lessons on Scripture Cha- 
racters. 2nd edit. 1s. 

4. A Teacher’s Lessons on the Creation. 1s. 


5. A Teacher’s First Lessons on Religion 


(revealed). 6d. 
By CHARLES BAKER, 
Head Master of the Yorkshire Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 
The above Works have been favourably reviewed in very 
numerous Periodicals. 


In 1 vol. 12mo. price 6s. in boards, with a Memoir of the 
Author, and Portrait, the 12th edition of 

EMALE SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS ; 

exemplifying Female Virtues, 
By Mrs. KING. 

Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mail; and sold by Hatchard and Son, 
Piccadilly. 


On Dec. Ist will be published, in fc. 8vo. with Frontispiece, és, 
cloth, the Second and concluding Volume of a 
H! ORY of ROME, 

Forming Vol. 73 of DR. LARDNER’S CABINET 
CYCLOPADIA, 
Pub. Nov. 1, Natural History and Classifi- 
cation of Quadrupeds, By W. Swainson, Esq. 
ndon: Longman and Co. ; and John Taylor, 





In 8vo. price 12s, in boards, the 3rd edition, revised, of 
PARAPHRASTIC TRANSLATION of 
the APOSTOLICAL EPISTLES, with Notes, 
By PHILIP NICHOLAS SHUTTLEWORTH, D.D. 
Warden of New College, Oxford ; and Rector of Foxley, Wilts, 
Printed for J. G. and F, Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo-place, Pall Mail. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, P 
Sermons on sqme of the Leading Principles 
of Christianity. Volume the Second. 8vo. 12s, Also, a Second 
Edition of the First Volume. 8vo. 12s. 











This day is published, in 12mo. price 6s. in boards, 
E RM ON ‘SS, preached in the Parish 


Church of St. Andrew the Great, Cambridge. 
By the Rev. TEMPLE CHEVALLIER, B D. 

Late Vicar and Lecturer of St. Andrew the Great, Cambridge; 
Professor of Mathematics in the University of Durham; and 
Perpetual Curate of Esk, Durham. 

London: Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, Pall Mali. 


This day is published, in 8vo. price 9s. 6d. 


E RM ON §, Doctrinal and Practical, 
preached Abroad. 
By the Rev. RICHARD WILLIAM SELF, B.D. 

Canon of Christ Church; Domestic Chaplain to H.R.H, the 
Duke of Cumberland, and Preceptor to H.R.H. Prince 
George ; aud Fellow of Oriel College. 

Printed for J, G. and F, Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 

Waterioo-place, Pall Mall. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Suggestions respecting the Neglect of the 
| meng Language as a Qualification for Holy Orders. 8yo. 
rice 2s. 





2nd edition, with additions, price 6s. boards, 
HE STORY of JUSTIN MARTYR, and 
other POEMS, 
By R. C. TRENCH, 

“This is a delightful lithe volume, bearing throughout the 
indisputable impress of genius, and breathing throughout the 
spirit of religion.”"—Blackwood'’s Mag. 

Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 


This day is published, in 2 thick volumes, foolscap 8vo. with a 
Portrait, 16s. in boards, 


THE LITERARY WORKS OF 


IR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, 
First President of the Roval Academy. 

To which is prefixed, AMEMOIR OF THE AUTHOR, with 
Remarks on his Professional Character, illustrative of his Prin- 
ciples and Practice. 

By HENRY WILLIAM BEECHEY. 

Printed for T, Cadell, Strand; and W. Blackwood and Sons, 

Edinbargh. 








Neatly done ap in cloth, lettered, and illustrated with 20 Wood- 
cuts, price 2s, 


ITTLE FABLES for LITTLE FOLKS. 

Selected for their moral tendency; and re-written in 

familiar Words, not one of which exceeds two syllables. De- 
signed as Reading Lessons to amuse and instruct. 

** A remarkable pretty collection of Fables, illustrated with 
wood-cuts which would not discredit a work of more pretension,”’ 
—Atheneum, 

“Well fitted for the younger tribe.”—Literary Gazette. 

Joha Van Voorst, 3, Paternoster-row. 





Elegantly printed in one volume, post 8vo. price 9s.in cloth, 
\ R A Y¥’S » E G 
WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. 
EACH STANZA ILLUSTRATED 
With an Engraving on Wood, from 32 Original Drawings ex- 
pressly made for this Volume, by the following eminent 
Artists :— 
A. W. Callcott, R.A. J. J. Chalon, A.R.A, 5S. A. Hart, 
W.. Collins, R.A. W. Westall, A.R.A. Frank Howard, 
J. Constable, R.A. G. Barret, T. Landseer, 
+ Cooper, R.A. W. Boxall, ©. Landseer, 
H. Howard, R.A. G, Cattermole, J. H. Nixon, 
W. Mulready, R.A. =P. Dewint, C. R, Stanley, 
T. Stothard, R.A. Copley Fielding, J. W. Wright. 
R. Westall, R.A. Thales Fielding, 
“ Each verse is graced by an Illustration beautifully engraved.” 
—Atheneum. 
**The designs are extremely appropriate, and happily con- 
ceived.”—John Bull. 
“ it is truly a beautiful volume, a curiosity in art.”—Morning 
‘ost. 
John Van Voorst, 3, Paternoster-row, 





SPLENDID CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
COMPLETION OF SIR ages BRYDGES’ EDITION OF 
TON. 


Now ready, illustrated with exquisite Vignettes by Turner, in Six 
Volumes, richly bound, price only Five Shillings each, 


HE POETICAL WORKS of MILTON. 

With HIS LIFE, and copious variorum Notes and Intro- 

ductions by SIR EGERTON BRYDGES, BART., and Original 
Illustrations by J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 

** In the wide range of publishing, nothing can or will approach 
this splendid national work, for beauty of exterior and interior. 
Here, indeed, is an appropriate Christmas present! Six magni- 
ficent volumes ata price daily squandered on one of the ylitter- 
ing ephemera of the day! How it could be carried on and com- 
pleted in this costly manner, and at so very trifling a price, fairly 
astonishes us even in these days of cheap publishing. It isan 
honour to the age, and will find its way into the library of every 
one who loves the productions of the greatest Epic Bard of any 
time or country.”’ 


In 8vo. price 12s. in boards, 
OME ACCOUNT of the WRITINGS and 
OPINIONS of CLEMENT of ALEXANDRIA, 
By JOHN, BISHOP of LINCOLN, 
Printed for J.G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterlvo-place, Pall Mall. 
Also, by the same Author, 

1. The Ecclesiastical History of the Second 
and Third Centuries, illustrated from the Writings of Tertullian, 
Second Edition, 8vo. 13s. arp i 

2. Some Account of the Writings and Opi- 
nions of Justin Martyr. New Edition, in the press, 8vo, 





In 2 vols. 12mo. price 14s. boards, 
COURSE of SERMONS for the YEAR, 
By the Rev. CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A, 
Vicar of Sedgley, Staffordshire. 

London: Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, and Waterloo-place, Pall Mail; aud sold by J. H. Parker, 
Oxford; and H. C. Langbridge, Birmingham, 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. Twenty Parochial Sermons. First Series, 
Second Edition, 12mo, 5s. — 
2. Twenty Parochial Sermons. Second Series, 
Second Edition, 12mo. 5s, And all his other Works, 





In Five Volumes (or Six Parts), 8vo. price 3/. 12s. bds. 
N EXPOSITION of the PARABLES 
and of OTHER PARTS of the GOSPELS, In Two Parts, 
By EDWARD GRESWELL, B.D., Fellow of C.C.C, Oxford, 
And Author of the ‘ Harmonia Evangelica,’ and of * Dissertations 
on the Principles and Arrangements of a Harmony of 
the Gospels,’ 
London: Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, and Waterioo-place, Pall Mall; andJ. H. Parker, 
xford, 
JENKS’S DEVOTION, IMPROVED BY SIMEON. 
In 12mo. price 4s. 6d. bound, the Thirty-fourth Edition of 


RAYERS and OFFICES of DEVOTION 
for FAMILIES, and for particular Persons upon most 
Occasions. 

By BENJAMIN JENKS, late Rector of Harley, in Shropshire, 
and Chaplain to the Right Hon. the Earl of Bradford. 
Altered and Improved by the Rev, CHARLES SIMEON, 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 

Printed for Longman and Co.; John Richardson ; R. Scholey; 
Baldwin and Credock; Hatchard and Son; Seeley and Sons; 
J. G. and F, Rivington; Hamilton and Co.; J. Duncan; Black 
and Young; Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin and Marshall; J. 
Hearne: J. Nisbet; Houlston and Son ; and W, Edwards. 








3, St. James’s-square, Thursdey, 
parc. BY THE WAY, 
Is NOW READY. 

Mr. Macgregor’s New Work, MY NOTE- 
BOOK, will be delivered on Friday. 
John Macrone, St. James’s-square. os 


THEODORE FAY’S NEW NOVEL. 

Just published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 

ORMAN LESLIE 
By THEODORE S. FAY, Esq. 
“ You shall see anon; ‘tis aknavish piece of work !”"—HaMLEtTe 
“ The story is excellent—the interest and mystery alike well 
kept up.”—Lilerary Gazette. 
John Macrone, St. James’s-square, 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘OLD MAIDS.’ 
This day, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
O L D A HELOR S; 
Their VARIETIES, CHARACTERS, and CON DITIONS. 
Dedicated to the Duke of Devonshire, with a fine Portrait of 
is Grace, from an original Likeness. 
“ There can be no question of the popularity of this work. It 
is brimfull of the most ‘rich and racy’ of the richest and raciest 
things. The ladies are deeply indebted to the author, and 
the public will thank him for one of the most agreeably interest- 
ing works that has appeared this season.””—Sun. 
John Macrone, St. James’s-square. 





Just arrived, price 3s. 6d. 


HE MADRAS ARMY LIST. 
A LIST of the CIVIL and MILITARY OFFICERS of His 
Majesty’s and the Honoarable Company’s Services, on the Madras 
Establishment. Under the Patronage of the Services. Corrected 
to 31st March, 1835. : 
J. M. Richardson, 23, Cornhill. 





This day is published, Part I1., and a Second Edition of Part IL 
price 55. each, of 
HE PSALMIST: a Collection of new and 
approved PSALM and HYMN TUNES, suited to all the 
varieties of Metrical Psalmody, consisting pri ipally of Tunes 
already in general use for Congregational Worship, newly har- 
monized for Four Voices, with a Separate Accompaniment for 
the Organ or Pianoforte. The greater part by Vincent Novello, 
Esq. Comprising also many Original Compositions and Adap- 
tations by the following eminent Professors: T. Adams, T. Alt- 
wood, W. Beale, H. R. Bishop, T. Cooke, W. Fitzpatrick, J. 
Goss, W. Hawes, W. Horsley, Mus. Bac. Oxon., w, Knyvett, 
V. Novello, E. Sturgess, E. Taylor, J. Turle, S. Webbe, S. Wes- 
ley, and other Composers of acknowledged merit, The whole 
contributed expressly for this work, and adapted as well for 
social and domestic devotion as for public worship. 

‘To be completed in Four Parts, each to contain about One 
Hundred Tanes. The profits will be devoted to charitable 
"hoi 4 for John Haddon, Castle-street, Finsbury 

ion: Printed for John Haddon, Castle-street, Finsbury- 

— : "and by all 














London: Longwan and Co. ; and may be had of all Booksellers. 


John Macrone, St. James’s-square ; Glasgow, Smith & Son. 


mare. Sold by J. A. Novello, Dean-street, Soho; 
Music and Booksellersin Town and Country. 
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On the Ist of December will be published, 
oOoD’S COMIC ANNUAL for 1836. 
London: A. H. Baily and Co, 83, Cornhill. 





i aed in 8vo. elegantly bound in crimson silk 
This ore ft s.; royal 8v0. India Proofs, 2/. 12s. 6d. ‘ 
K E E S K E. 


Edited me the Hon. Mrs. NORTON, 

Contributors}: Sam. Rogers, » Esq., Hou, Mrs, Norton, Lord 
Holland, Author of Lalla onkh, G. P.R. James, Esq., R. Ber- 
nal, Esq., Author, of Peter Sim eee J. D. Amos, Esq., Captain 
Chamiet, | mage Ce Phipps, — B. Sheridan, Esq., E. 
Howard, . F. Housay ich Ritchie, Esq. &c. 

Embelisned with Nineteen "ais be i rr line engravings, 
ensented by, and under the superintendence of, Mr. Charles 





jee oll Longman, F Rees, Orme, Brown, | Green, and Longman. 


SPLENDID CHRIST MAS AND NEW Y EAR’S GIFT. 
Just published, elegantly bound, price 12s. 
HE CHRISTMAS F ‘ETE: a Literary and 
Musical Offering for 1836, comprising all the attractions 
of the ——— - ~~ to the soft and bewitching strains of 
Music. Nothin; more calculated for riveting those 
charming ink Sf Tiendship am ne aflection so customarily revived 
at the approaching festive 
The Work is parse wae = , six. Original Melodies, composed 
expressly for it, by our celebrated Melodist, KIRBY. Dedicated 
to the Ladies of the United Kingdom. The whole forming one 
of the most desirable and cheapest publications ever offered to 
the Public, the Proprietors feel justified in anticipating an un- 
usual demand, consequently ail orders should be forwarded as 
early as possible. 
London: Published by Walter Spiers, 399, Oxford-street; and 
sold by all Music-sellers and Stationers, 








Just published, in 4to. containing Thirty-six highly-finished En- 
gravings, handsomely bound, price One Guinea, FISHER’S 


RAWING-ROOM SCRAP BOOK, 1836. 
With POETICAL ILLUSTRATIONS by L. E. L. 
“Now that the long winter evenings are close at hand, and 
= it is pleasant to convene in well-lit drawing-rooms with 
snug carpets, and glowing fires, with a piano, and a table for 
engravings and pretty books, such a visitor as ‘ Fisher’s Drawing 
Room Scrap k’ is eminently welcome. It is a luxury of the 
highest sort—something we ae gaze on with interest when left 
alove, and make matier of pleasing and eee discourse 
when in company. This is ‘The Lady’s Own Book;’ and we 
will call her taste in question, upon whose table it is not to be 
found.” —Glasgow Argus. 
London: Fisher, Son, and Co.; Oliphant, Edinburgh; and 
Cammiag, Dublin. 


FAMILY PRESENT AND SCHOOL PRIZE. _ 


This day % Loe mort ob a 4to. coamteiog 20 Engravings on 
iy bound, gilt edges, price 8s. 


PISHER'S” “JUVENILE SCRAP-BOOK, 
By BERNARD BARTON, 
Also, | 
Containing 70 E i bound, price 21s. 
The Northern ‘Tourist, Vol. III.—Gage 
dAmitie for 1836. 


“This is at once the cheapest, and, to all rational purposes, 
the best of the Annuals; and the publishers deserve the warmest 
commendations for their magniticent illustrations of the tranquil 








* Jakes, with their rocky and woody accompaniments, the dark 


mountain-top tarns, the sweet streams, the gushing waterfalls, 
the baronial mansions, and ancient towers, of the * North Coun- 
trie.’ ”"—Manchester Times. 
London: Fisher, Son, and Co.; Oliphant, Edinburgh; Ogle, 
Glasgow ; and Cumming, Dublin, 
MR.HARTWELL HORNE’ $ BIBLICAL KEEPSAKE. 
Just published, price 21s. elegantly bound in morocco, 


HE BIBLICAL KEEPSAKE for 1836. 

This interesting Work contains Thirty-two highly-finished 
Views of the most remarkable Places mentioned in the Holy 
Scriptures, made from original and accurate Sketches taken on 
the spot. =" by W. and E. FINDE = a ith Descriptions 
of the Plates. By the Rev, THOMAS HART IORNE, B.D. 
“ We regard * The Biblical Keepsake’ as e ~~ ant and usefal 
work, that possesses an intrinsic value, which will secure it a 
piace amongst books which illustrate the Holy Scriptures when 
Most — Annuals have faded into forgetfuiness.”—Congreg. 









Mag 
John \ ll Albemarle-street ; sold also by by C. Tilt, Fleet- street. 





This day is published, in 8vo. with four Plates, price 8s. 
PRACTICAL TREATISE RAIL- 
ROADS and CARRIAGES, showing the Principles of 

estimating their Strength, Proportions, Expense, and Annual 

Produce, and the Conditions which render them Eflective, Eco- 

nomical, and Durabie; withthe Theory, E@ect, and Expense of 

Steam Carriage %, Stationary Engines, and Gas Machines. Ilus- 
trated by Four Engravings, and numerous useful Tables. 

By THOMAS TREDGOLD, Civil petneee Member of the 

Institution of Civil Eng 

J. B. Nichots and Son, 25, een te t- 


USEFUL AND ENTERTAINING KNOWL EDGE. 
This day, price One Shilling, Part V. containing about 120 pages 
of letter-press, and a fine engraving, 


EMOIRS OF NAPOLEON. 

By COUNT LAS CASEs. 

ne rising the Emperor’s Life, Exile, and Conversations, 

‘he first Number of the octavo Edition having been all 

Pah of, a New Edition uniform with Byron and Scott, has 

been commenced, the First Number of which is now published, 
price One Shilling, with Portrait of Napoleon. 

















Il. 
THE NEW AND CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF 
COLBURN’S MODERN NOVELISTS. 
** No. VII. just published, contains the First Part of 
E DISOV f D. 
By the Author of ¢ Pelham,’ with a beautiful oe price Is. 
oe wi — Parts. 
The First Six Numbe rise the ~ of 
MR. BULWER Rs. PE LHAM,’ 
Which may now be had complete in Six Numbers, with four ele- 
gant Embellishments, price One Shilling’ each. 
Ill. 

CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S ‘FRANK MILDMAY, 
Complete in 1 vol. with Portrait of the Author, price only 6s. 
beautifully bound in morocco cloth, 

Published for Henry Colburn, by R. Bentley; 

To be had of all respectable Booksellers and N 


MRS. S. C. HALL’S NEW NOVEL. 
On the 28th Instant, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


T H E Oo U T LA OW.«. 
By MRS. C. HALL, 


Author of ‘The Bue cancer,’ &e. 
Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-st street. 


NEW WORKS 
Just published by 
RICHARD BENTLEY, 8, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary 4 His Majesty. 
fu 3 vols. post t 
HRON ICLES of “WALTHAM. 
By the Author of ‘The Subattern,’ ‘ Country Curate,’ &c, 
MEMOIRS OF LIEUT.-GENERAL 
SIR THOMAS PICTON, G.C.B. 
By H. B. ROBINSON, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 


AGNES SEARLE. 
By the Author of ‘The Heiress,’ &c. 3 vols. 


Second Edition, revised and corrected, ~ 2 vols. post vo. with 
many Raed wn 
A STEAM VOYAGE DOWN THE DANUBE, 
With B ar of 
HUNGARY, WALLACHIA, SERVIA, AND TURKEY; 
By MICHAEL J. QUIN, 
Author of * A Visit to Spain,’ &c. 


TREMORDYN CLIFF. 
my Mrs. TROLLOPE, 
Author of ‘ Domestic wens the Awe ricans,’ &c, 3 vols. 


n 3 vols. small 8vo. * aTTN of the Author, 
A PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY LAND, &c. 
By A. DE a UanTIWe: 
NEW WORK EDITED BY ered DACRE. 
Second Edition, in 3 vo! 8vo. 
TALES OF THE PEE erack “AND THE 
PEASANTRY. 
By the Author of ‘ The Chaperon.’ 


A SvERsS RAMBLE IN SYRIA; 
H A TARTAR TRIP FROM 
ALEPPO TO STAMBOUL 
By the Rev. VERE MONRO, 2 vols. 8vo, Plates, 24s. 


Just published, by Ackermann and Co, 96, Strand, London, 
LOWERS of LOVELINESS: an Assem- 
blage of FEMALE BEAUTY, in Twelve oma Groups, 
emblems of our choicest flowers, from Designs bv »PARRIS, 
Esq. with Poetical Llustrations by the COUNTESS. ‘of BLES: 
SINGTON, Lmperial 4to. clegantly ak price 14, lis. 6d, 

“This is truly and singularly a Book of Beauty, of very ori- 
ginal design ; and both in a pictorial and_portical point of view 
delightiuliy executed. What was to be expected? ‘The pictures 
are by Parris; the literary accompaniments by Lady Bles- 
sington.”—Lit. ‘Ga zettle. 

* A splendid Drawing-Room table book.—A magnificent quarto, 
The Countess has done her spiriting gently,’ with grace, ease, 
and unatiected simplicity.”—Atheneum, 

* Superb! Unique! Another honour to the conservatory of 
Ackermaru’s. lus. 

Just pablished, by Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane, 

PRACTICAL COMPENDIUM of the 

DISEASES of the SKIN; including a particular con- 
sideration of the more frequent’ and intres table forms of 
these — tions, iilustrated with namerous Ca 

Garmiaton, ae to Sir Henry Halford, Bart. &c. 
ONATHAN GREEN, M.D, 
40, Great Mertteseane, street. 














This day is published, price 4d. plain, 6d. coloured, No. I. of 
qi EDINBURGH JOURNAL of NA- 
TURAL HISTORY and ae ~s HYSICAL SCIENCES, 
with a new Translation of BAR! “UVIER’S ANIMAL KING: 
DOM, Conducted by Captain THOM AS BROWN 
Each Number has a large Eugraving en Steel, aining 
numerous plates of Animals or Birds. To be continued fort- 
nightly ; aud also in monthly parts, price 8/. plain, Is. coloured, 
Published by the Proprietors at their office, Edinburgh. Sold 
by Charles’ Tilt, Fleet-street, London ; ; and W akeman, | Dublin. — 


TO COUNTRY BOOKSELLERS. 
The Series of oo and Popular Works now publishing 
r the general title of 


TP ILT’S MINIATURE CLASSICAL LI- 

BRARY, is strongly recommended to the Trade. They 
are beautifully printed, with Frontispieces, and elegantly bound 
in cloth, giit edges, at 1s. 6d.; or Silk, richly watered, 2s, each, 
As they are much cheaper and better got up than any previous 
collection, they are very suitable for presents, school pieces, &c. 

GREGORY’S LEGACY, 
uo. ready, is a sample of the rest. 
. Tit, London ; Menzies, Edinburgh ; Wakeman, Dablin, 


This day is published, price 2s. 6d. plain, 3s, 6d. . coloured, 
HE EIGHTH PART of GEORGE 
CRUIKSHANK’S SKETCH-BOOK, 
Charles Tilt, 86, Fleet-street. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Artist, 
Illustrations of ‘Time. Price 8s. plain, 12s. 
coloured. 


UDGMENT HAS BEEN PRONOUNCED 
in favour of the COMIC ALMANACK, 1836, by the Public 
Frese, in the following unanimous decision :— 

That GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, in his round dozen of Comical 
Cuts at the * Seasons as they roll,’ has outdoue all his former 
outdoings ; but the whole Court of Aldermen protests against the 
tot ‘of his hieroglyphic, prefiguring the downfall of Lord 
Mavyor’s Day 
That, RIGDUM FUNNIDOS hath proved himself a ‘ ryghte 
merric’ successor to Francis Moore ; his satire is keener, and his 
e wittier than before; while in the ‘ very whirlwind’ of 
his humour, he * begets a temperance,’ and seasons all his jests 
with discretion, 

Charles Tilt, Ficet-street. Price 2s. 6d, 
Of whom may be had, a new Edition of 
T he | Comic Almanack for 1835. 
This day are published 
HE ILLUSTRATIONS to HEATH’S 
BOOK of BEAUTY for 1836. Nineteen ay finished 
Piates, in a Portfolio. Plain paper Proofs, 21s,; India Proofs, 42s. 

*,.* With the prospect of an extensive sale, these 

Plates are published at mach lower prices than in former years. 
& rles ‘Tilt, ¢ 86, leet-street. 


~ Now read y, in Six Parts, price 2s. 6d. eac’ 
ESSONS in FLOWER PAINTING. A 
Series of Progressive Studies by JAMES ANDREWS. 

*,* Each Part contains duplicates in outline, printed on 
drawing- -paper, for the pupil to colour to the patterns; and the 
coloured plates are finished to a degree of accuracy and beauty 

hitherto unatiempte d in similar works, 

partes ‘Tilt, 86, Fle et-sireet. 


GEOLOGICAL TRANSACTIONS. 
HE FIRST PART of the FOURTH 


VOLUME is just published. Price to the Fellows, 11s.; 
to the Public, 14 
Contents: 1. Backland and Dela Beche on the Neighbourhood 
of Weymouth ; 2. Sedgwick on the Cambrian Mountains; and, 
3. Sedgwick on the Carboniferous Chain from Peuigent to Kirkby 
Stephen. With 6 coloured Maps and Sections. 
Sold att the Apartments of the Soviety, in Somerset House, 


ENGLISH CLASSIC LIBRARY. 


The Cheapest Life of Napoleon. 
Just published, in ~ Ney me with Frantiepiece and Vignette, 



















































nee SURGERY. 


r. 8vo. price 5s. 6d. cloth, 
7 S , 
RINCIPLE iS oF OPHTHALMIC SUR- 
GERY; being an Tntroduction to a Knowledge of the 
Stroctures, Fune tions, and Diseases of the ; embracing New 
Views of the Physiolozy of the Organ of Vision 
By JOHN WALKER, Assistant Surgeon to the Manchester 
Eve Institution, 

“*We recommend Mr. Waiker’s book as a very meritorious 
performance; every subject which he has discussed is treated 
Clearly and with good seuse.”"— Lancet, Oct. 17, 1835. 

* An exceedingly concise and comprehensive little volume, 
It takes in all the chief facts relating to the structure and fune- 
tions of the eye, as well as every thing really valuable connected 
with the treatment of eye disease.”—Medical Gazette, Nov, 29, 
1834 

Printed for John Taylor, Bookse evs and Publisher to the Uni- 
versity of London, Upper Gowe er stre 








fu i large volume, svo. pric ce 16s. a Engravings, 

CHEMICAL CATECHISM; in which 

the Elements of Chemistry, with the recent Discoveries 

in the Science are very clearly and fully explained, and its appli- 
cations to the Puenomena of Nature, to Agriculture, Manutac- 
tures, and Medicine described, Hiustrated by Notes, numerous 
Engravings, and Tables; and containing an Appendix of Select 
Experiments, and : Vv eit 

J, GR 


», &e. 

*€ We hold it in tion ”, mend it. The author 
has collected together, ean My a strictly popular form, and ex- 
pressed in language the best caleulated to convey useful know- 
ledge to the dullest mind, every subject of interest connected 
with his delightful science.”— London Weekly Review. 
erhaps the most complete manual of chemistry extant. The 
mass of generally useful, as well as curious knowledge, collected 
in these pages, Tenders ita = | acta to a modern 
library.”— Bath Herald, Oct. 

London : *papliohed by Simpata ‘= Marshall. Sold by all 
Booksellers. 

Lately publishe ~d, by the same Author, 3rd edit. price 9s. 
2. Sure Methods of Improving Health, by 
regulating the Diet and Kegimen. Embracing all the most ap- 
roved Principles of Health and Lon y, with Maxims for the 
ilious and Nervous, the Consump &ec, Hiustrated by Cases, 

**I¢ is the most usefal and rational work of the kind and is 
altogether an admirable Code of Health.”’—Allas. 

** We warmly recommend it.”"—New Literary Gazette. 

“That men of all habits will derive information from it, cal- 

culated to increase their comfort and extend their days, is firmly 
Antian. 9... Kidiah b Obeereecs. 
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e, bound in cloth, 

EMOIRS" “of NAPOL E 30N BONA- 
PARTE. By M. DE BONRRIENNE. A new Trans- 

lation, abridged; with Notes, conta au account of the 

various Military ‘Operations which are not detailed by Bour- 

riewne, and au Abstract of the Campaign of 1815. 


Also, in 1 vol, with Portrait, We ving and Maps, price, bound 
in cloth, 6s. 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. Abridged by the Rey. Charles Hereford. 
Priuted for Scott, Webster, and Geary, 36, Charterhouse-square. 











\ PORTO. A Parcel of very superior OLD 
PORT WINES, in quarter pipes, imported expressly for 
private families for this season's bottling. They are strongly 
recommended, and will be delivered in any part of London, 
duty and every expense included, at the uadermentioned prices :— 
Per quarter pipe, 20/, - 231.; per dozen, 335. and 36s. 
GEO, HENEKEY, and COMPY, 
Gray’s Inn Wine Establishment, 23, High Holborn, sauten. 
Note—Also a few pipes of the above, at 80/. and 


‘ TO THE PUBLIC. 
HEALTH being paramount to every other 


earthly blessing, mankind are ever anxious to recover it 
when lo-t, and to preserve it when restored. ‘The most prevail- 
ing complaint that afilicts society at large is confinement of the 
bowels, and most persons suffer more or less from its effects, 
which, in some cases, has been of that obstinate nature as to re- 
sist the power of medicine, and terminate existence. In conse- 
quence of the loss of a friend by the above obstinate complaint, 
and to obviate it in future, in the month of Angast 1819, 
J. READ invented the well-known Instrament called the MA 
and STOMACH PUMP, which, with the blessing of Providence, 
have been the means of saving thousands of lives; and have been 
honoured by the sanction of Sir H, Halford, Sir A. Cooper, and 
the most eminent Members of the Medical Profession in this 
Kingdom, as well as ov the Continents of Europe and America, 
J. R. begs leave to inform the Protession and the Public, that be 
has now taken out a NEW PATENT, for the United Kingdom, 
for certain IMPROVEM NTS, — h surpass anything of the 
kind ever offered, ina hey are more simple, portable, 
and durable, and are fitted with ro that will stand the hottest 
climate, and are not liable to be out of repair. 
Manufactured and sold by the Lg mpen 35, Regent Circus, 
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Piccadilly, London, where they may be seen and proved. 
4% Observe the words READ'S PATENT,’ without which 
none are gen 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 


DEDICATED, WITH PERMISSION, TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF BAVARIA, 


JENNINGS’S 
LANDSCAPE ANNUAL For 1836; 


? 


TOURIST IN SPAIN: 


COMPRISING 


Andalusta, 
ILLUSTRATED WITH TWENTY-ONE ENGRAVED PLATES, 
AND TEN WOOD-CUT VIGNETTES, 


FROM DRAWINGS BY DAVID ROBERTS, ESQ. 
THE LITERARY DEPARTMENT BY THOMAS ROSCOE, ESQ. 





TESTIMONIALS. 


“* This is not only the most beautiful landscape series of engravings which Mr. Jennings has as 
yet published, but, to our taste, the most beautiful, novel, and interesting suite of illustrations of 
the class which have appeared in any publication.”—Old England, 

“* We confess we never saw anything more pure, chaste, aud masterly, than the embellishments 
of this elegant volume.””— Dublin Evening Mail. 

“One of the most splendid Annuals hitherto published, combining scenery of the greatest 
variety, introducing towns, cities, palaces, and edifices of religious worship, which, in point of 
Ornamental and unique style of architecture, are maguificent beyond conception.’ — Beli’s 
Messenger, 

“The plates are twenty-one in number, beautifully engraved by almost the same number of 
clever artists; indeed, we think it scarcely possible to carry the art of line engraving for small 
works to a higher state of imp than these speci develope.” —Herald. 

“* It is astonishing that such a number of exquisite pictures can be given in one volume for the 
moderate price of the ‘ Landscape Annual.’ "— Dispatch. 

“The engravings are so uniformly excellent, that we cannot, without doing injustice to the 
others, name any one in particular. They are, for the most part, perfect.””—Spectator. 

“This may be pronounced the best of all the Annuals; its object is not the temporary gratifica- 








** We have already noticed, in terms of warm c dati, the engravings of this splendid 
volume; and it is our pleasant duty now to declare, that the letter-press is not unworthy of the 
illustrations.”—Old England. 

“* The subject this year is ‘ Andalusia,’ eapon which Mr. Roscoe has written some three hundred 
agreeable pages. These, in point of fact, are so agreeable, that all who read them must judge 
favourably of them.”’"—News and Sunday Herald. 

** Altogether, the ‘ Landscape Annual’ is one of the very best of the attractive class of works to 
which it belongs. Its letter-press contents are equal to its exquisite illustrations, and, it may be 
stated with advantage, and safely quoted as an historical authority.”— Dispatch. 

«Some have excelled in one way—some in another. The ‘ Tourist in Spain,’ however, combines 
the beauties of all, and, in our humbie opinion, deserves every epithet of praise. Expeuse has been 

idently never considered, as the plates are the acme of excellence.”—True Sun, 

** In our opinion, Mr. Roscoe has achieved his object in a manner worthy both of his hereditary 
and of his acquired character, and has produced a volume of highly-amusing and interesting 
reading.”—Literary Gazette. 

“To us, mere miscellanies of short stories and small poems are singularly tame and void of 
suggestion; and we prefer such of the Annuals as form a link in some coherent chain, and are 








tion of the general reader or the connoisseur of the fine arts, but it claims a distinguished place 
among the standard works in the library of the man of taste and letters.”—Bell’s New Weekly 
Messenger. 

“ The * Landscape Annual’ is indeed a volume of which both countries may be proud—Spain of 
its subjects, and England of its artists.”—Adlas. 





fore worthy of a place on the shelves of the library, as well as the table of the boudoir, when 
their immediate novelty has gone by. Such an one is the ‘ Landscape Annual,’ the oldest of the 
yast-named class, and the likeliest to be found, ‘like a brotherless hermit, the last of its race,’ when 
its rivals of a flimsier staple shall be forgotten.”— Atheneum. 





LANDSCAPE 


JENNINGS’S 


ANNUAL ror 1835; 


Or, TOURIST IN-‘SPAIN: 


CONTAINING 


Giews tn Granada, 


AND THE PALACE OF 


THE ALHAMBRA. 





TESTIMONIALS, 


“(Of all the Annuals this is the most magnificent on points of fact, and, perhaps, taking the 
general average merits of each into account, the most truly useful, as well as the most amusing 
and instructive, The plates are of the highest character in point of execution, and they are ren- 
dered additionally valuable by the extraordinary and hitherto unknown grandeur, sublimity, and 
loveliness of the scenery which they illustrate.”—Public Ledger. 

** One thing may be said with justice of this book, that it is alike free from nauseous namby- 
pambyism and impertinent assumption of superiority, which deforms so many rival publications. 
To our taste, at least, it is by far the most interesting volume of the class we have seen this year; 
and from all we can learn, its popularity is likely to be commensurate with its attractions,”’— 
United Service Gazette. 

“* We cannot help off-hand expressing our admiration at the general elegance of the getting up. 
The wood-engravings, especially, claim notice. We knew what wonders could be done on copper, 
but we are astonished to see such perfection in wood, associated with the ordinary types.”—Sunday 


imes, 
Bed! ee picturesque and romantic series of Views it is impossible to conceive.”—Literary 


“*The Wood-cut Vigneties are perfect treasures,””—Ibid. 





a a Ag have no rival worthy of being named in the same breath with it this year.”—Old 
England. 

“The series must not only be highly valued by the lovers of magnificent architecture, but by all 
who have any taste for the fine arts.””—Observer, 

*** Jenning’s Landscape Annual’ may almost be called a prodigy. Fifty years ago, who would 
have dreamed of sucha book! We have only to express our admiration of its beauty and exce!- 
lence.’’—Bell’s New Weekly Messenger. - 

On the whole, we consider this volume, independent of its splendid Embellishments, entitled 
to take a high place in the class of literature to which it belongs. "—Morning Post. 

** The universal sale of the volume speaks better in its favour than criticism can do ; and we can 
only add that the * Landscape Anoual,’ in addition to being one of the most beautiful of these 
splendid works, is one of the most instructive.”—Parliamentary Chronicle. 

“© Jennings’s Leatantes —— is a most delightful book, the views are so fine, so magnificent, 
and so interesting.”—John Bull. . 

“Mr. Roberts Bae succeeded in conveying to us & just and accurate idea of the peculiarities of 
the country, and we thank him for a very rare treat.”—New Monthly, 





PRICE OF EACH YEAR. 


Bounp 1x Green Morocco . " ss 


£110 


Royat Octavo, Inpta Proors or THe Pratrs, with two Sets of the Vignettes, one on India Paper, 


Green Morocco ‘ ‘ 


. - 212 6 


A VERY FEW COPIES OF THE PLATES ARE PRINTED ON LARGE PAPER, FOR THE COLLECTORS OF FINE ENGRAVINGS. 


Proors on Inpia Paper, without Writing . . 
coee eees with Writing . . . 
cece cece Plain . ° ° . 


The Ten Wood-cut Vignettes, printed on India Paper, not mounted . ° ° ° . ° ° 


. . : . . ° ° . £3 3 0 
. . . . ° . . : - 212 6 
. ° ° . . ° . 111 6 
0 5 6 


LONDON : ROBERT JENNINGS & CO. 62, CHEAPSIDE. 





London: James Hots, Took’s Court, Chancery Laue. Published every Saturday at the ATHEN £UM OFFICE, No. 2, Catherine Street, Strand, by J. 





Francis; and sold by all Booksellers and 


Newsvenders,—Agents ; for ScorLanb, Messrs, Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh; for inecanp, W. F. Wakeman, Dublin; for the Continent, M. Baudry,9, Rue du Coq-St.-Honoré, Paris. 


















